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16th: Scrip Dividend. 187 5 


50 per Cent. 


AMERICAN 
Fire Insurance Comp’y. 
120 Broadway, NEW YORK. 


Cash Capital--------- $400,000 00 
Assets, July 1, 1875.. 1,177,534 68 


NEW YORK, July 10th, 1875. 
1HE BOARD OF DIRECTORS HAVE DECLARED : 
lst. A Scrip Dividend of 

FIFTY PER CENT. 


to policy holders. Certificates to be issued August 20th, 
1875. 


2nd. Interest at the rate of 
SIX PER CENT. 
on outstanding scrip, payable August 20th, 1875. 


Srd. That the scrip issue of 1869 be paid in cash August 
20th. Interest on the same to cease utter June 30ih, 1875. 
4th. A cash dividend of 


EIGHT PER CENT, 


payable to stockholders July 12th. 


THOS. L. THORNELL, Secretary. 


LAMAR 


Insurance Company of New York 


184 Broadway, Corner of John S:reet, 











Cash Capital, - - - $200,000 00 
(All invested in U. 8. Registered Bonds.) 
Assets, July Ist, 1875, - - 406,390 06 

4 SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND OF FIVE (5) PER 
@ENT. bas been declared, payable on demand. 
WM. RB. MAC DIARMID, Secretary, 


‘| Reservep Funp-...--- 





NEW YORK BANKERS. 


FISK & HATCH, 
BANKERS. 
No. 5 NASSAU STREET, N. Y. 

U. S. Government Bonds of all issues 
and denominations bought and sold direct 
at current market rates, in large or small 
amounts to suit all classes of investors 
and institutions, and for immediate deliv- 
ery; and all business connected with in- 
ves.ments in Government bonds, transfers 
of Registered certificates, Exchange of 
Coupon Bonds for Registered, Collection 

of interest &c., attended to on favorable 
erms 

All other marketable Stocks and Bonds 
bought and sold on Commission; Gold 
Coupons and American and Foreign 
Coin bought and sold; approved deposit 
accounts received. 


FISK &e MATOH. 


THE CITY BANK, 
LONDON, England. 


INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER, A.D. 1855. 

















(Corner of Finch Lane), Ttread- 
HEAD OFFICE, | "Detdio Street; 


f 34 Old Bond Street; 
BRANCH } ie * 160 Touenbam Court Road; 
udga i 
OFFICES. { 5ia\g'96} tagware Road: 
7 Lowndes Tersee, Knightsbridge. 


Sunscrisev Caritat__..£1,200,000 0 0 
(60,000 Shares of £20 each.) 

Parp-up CaPiTaL_.----. £600,000 0 0 

£170 000 0 6 


Directors 


Jonn Jonza, Evg., Chairman. 
Henry Vicurs ~— * Wiis De Mancua Esq, 
Anprew Lawai Wi.tiaM Sivpson, Esq. 
Rosegrt Lioyp, Janes E, Vannur, Esq. 
Wa. McArruua,, Georor Youna, Esq. 
Ald., M. P. Henry Joun ATKINSON, Esq 
Wu. MacnatuuTan, Esq. 








Manager: 
Arrep Gronos Kennepy. 





Secretary—C. J. Wortn. 





Accounts opened with approved Ameri- 
canand — Pde ya Firms or Banks, 
at euch of ¢ as shall be consid- 

ored consistent with oound mutual advantage. 
Lhe interest upon such accounts is calculated at current 
rates on daily balances, and is made up on the 30th June 
and 31st December in each year. 


osu ba pete Exchange |} honored nm - 








— against Aret-clase Securities negotiable in Pg 
vpene ntile and Marginal Credits areissued, as also Letters 
of Credit upon any leading Commercial City. 


Travellers’ Credits 
encashed when issued by Cliente and every de= 
—— ot goncral Banking Business 


The Officers and Ulerks ot th Bank are pledged not to 
disclose the transaction of any 01 its customess, 





NEW YORK BANKERS. 


BROWN BROTHERS & C0 


59 Wall Street, NEW YORK, 
issue, against cash deposited, or satisiac- 
tory guarantee of repayment, Ciroular 
Credits for Travelers in Dollars for use 
in the United States and adjacent coun- 
tries, andin Pounds ‘Sterling for use iv 
any part of the world. 


THEY ALSO ISSUE COMMERCIAL CREDITS 
MAKE CABI.E TRANSFERS OF MONEY BEI WEEN 
THIS COUNTRY AND ENGLAND, AND DRAW 
BILLS OF EXCHANGE ON GREAT BRITall aNbD 
[RELAND. 


WALTER 1, HLATOA, NATH’L W. T. HATCH, 
Member Stock & Gold Exc’s. Member Stock Exchange 


W. T. HATCH & SON, 


BANKERS, 
34 Wall Street, NEW YORK, 


DEALERS IN " 
United States Securities, 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE, &c., 
BUY AND SELL ON COMMISSION 


9 RAILWAY STOCKS, BONDS AND GOLD. 


Also, Gold over the counter,in lots to suit customers, at 
the market price for the moment. 


Liberal Arrangements made 








with Banks and 


Bunker: 
Special Atten!ion pad. to Orders for Inves’ment. 





Greenebaum Brothers & Co., 
BANKERS, 


i Nassau Street, N. Y., 


CORNER OF WALL SPREET,) 
CHICAGO HUUSE: H. Greenebaum & Co. 


Issue Drafts and Gredits on Europe 


AND MAKE 


Cable Transfers 
ON EUROPE AND CALIFORNIA, 


fi THE 


“ANADIAN Bank 0; Commerce, 


Ubi thes insvdsinwsnd $6,000,000 Gold. 
INR ceiccicneeae ccoreahe $1,500,000 Gold 


The New York Agency, 60 WALL STRIET, 
Buysand Sells Sterling Exchange, makes Cab‘e Transfers, 

ane gaa a” aun cther Banking 
uUsIness, 

. fi. GoaDuy, | Acents. 


ry LATQ 
MEN AND IDIOMS 
OF WALL STREET. 

A Dictionary of Terms used on the 
American Bourse. 
CONTAINING A CONSERVATIVE PLAN OF 

RIVATE BANKING, 
ACOMPLETE LIST OF DEFAULTED R. Rt. BANKS, 
WITH A SKETCH OF DIFFERENT METHODS 
OF DEALING IN STOCKS, BONDS AND GOLD, 
EXPLAINING THE p MYSTERLSS OF JHE 


EET ; 
A SERIES OF SKETCHES ‘or HE CHARACTER 


ISTICS 0: HE 
REPRESENTATIVE EN OF WALL STREET 
72 Pages. Sent free to any address. 
JOHN HICKLING & CO, Bankers and Brokers, 
72 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 

















NEW YORK BANKERS, _ 


J, & W. SELIGMAN & 60, 
BANKERS. 


21 BROAD STREET NEW YORK. 
ISSUE LETTERS OF CREDIT 
FOR TRAVELERS 
Payable in any part ot Europe, Asia, 

Africa, Australia and America. 

Draw Bills of Exchange and make tele- 
graphic transfers of money on Europe and 
California. 


H.C. WILLIAMS & CO 


BANEERS, 

49 WALL STREET, N. Y., 
Transact a general BANKING business, 
Deal in INVESTMENT Securitrs, 
Buy and Sell on Commission, 
STOCKS, BONDS AND GOLD, 
FOR CASH, OR ON TIME. 
«Dividends and Coupons Collected, oe 
Interest Alowed on Deposits. 


HENRY 0, WILLIAMS, FRANK E, WILLIAMS, 
B. D, SKINNER. 





KNOBLAUCH & LICHTENSTEIN, 


BANKERS, 
37 Broad Street, 


New York. 


Draw Bills of Exchange and Issue Letters of Oredit on 


all principal cities of Europe. 
O, en CreJits on SILAN IAB and YOKOHAMA. 


Telegraphic Travsfers mnde. LES KNOBLAUUH 
“ CHAR u 
Cogan Ease, PAUL LICHTENSTEIN. 


Special Partner.—DEUTSCHE BANK, Berlin. 


oe 
SAVINGS BANK, 


Astor Place, N. Y. 


best: i} lished 1 R53 

















5 Cents to $5,000 Dollars Received. 


Bank open da‘ly from 10 A, M, to 8 P. M. 
NOTICHE.—441n DIVIDEND. 

THR FORTY-FOURTIL DIVIDEND, at the rate of 
SIX PER CENT. per annum, on sims of $500 and under, 
and FIVE PER CEN!. on sums over that sum, will be 
placed to the credit of depositors on the 15th of "August. 
M-ney deposited up to August 10th will draw interest 
from the Ist. 


WILLIAM MILES, President. 
A. C, COLLINS, Secretary. 
E. G. MATURLN, Assistant-Secretary. 
N.B.—The Bank will remove on or about the Ist 9 
September to the coruer of Broadway and Astor Place, 
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__WEW PUBLICATIONS. 





Academy of the Sacred Heart, 


’ MANHATTANVILLE, N. ¥. City 





A GRACEFUL TRIBUTE. 


Mars’ Louise Cuanpier Movtton, author of 
* Bed-Time Stories,’ but better known as the 


This Academy occupies a beautiful site] Sritiont Literary Correspondeat ‘+L. C. M.," 
near the Central Park. The plan of in-] pays this gracefal tribute to Sr. NicHoras : 


struction unites every advantage, which 


**Sr. Nicnoras seems to me, if not the best 


can contribute to an education at once} possible young folks’ magazine, at least the 


solid and refined, and embraces a thorough 


knowledge of the French language. 
Board and tuition, per anrum, $300. 


best one which the English-speaking world has 
yet seen. It is a delightful piece of extrava- 
gance to have two serials ranning at once, by 
two such acthors as Louisa M. Alcott and J. T. 


Scholastic duties are resumed the first|‘frowbridge. Miss Alcott’s ‘ Lirrue- Women’ 


Wednesday of September. 


LONDON, Ont., Canada., 


was the most popular book since * Uncue ‘Tom’s 
Canin,’ and already one «an see that the ‘ Eraar 
Cousins’ must be nearly related to the ‘ Little 


Bishop Hellmuth Colleges Women’ in worth and wit —first cousins at least. 


As for Mr. Trowbridge’s ‘Youna Surveyor,’ I 
like bim so much ia January, that I um deter- 


Afford the HIGHEST INTELLECTUAL and cuRis-|™ined to make bis farther acqusintance. 


TLAN EDUCATION, to the sons ard daughters of gentle- 
men, at VERY MODERATE CHARGES. ‘The Colleges are une 
mile apart, and are both supplied with an able staff ot 
European and experienced resident teachers. Distance 


from the Falls of Niagara, four hours by rail. 

President and Founder—The Right Rev. I. HELL 
MUTH, D.D., D.C.L., Lord Bishop ot Huron. 

Hellmuth College (Boys).—Hrav Master: Rev. A 


SWEATMAN, M.A., Late Scholar Christ College, Camb. 


Sen. Opt. 
Helimuth Ladies’ College.—Pwixcivat : 
DARNELL, Queens College, Cambridge. 


Rev. H. F 


* But, after all, the ‘Ezour Cousins’ and the 
Youn Surveyor’ are only welcome guests— it 
is Mrs. Dodge who keeps house in St. Nicnoras 
‘nd makes a magazine as Madame Racamier 
made a saion, drawing from each visitor his 
best, and charming alise by her speech aud by 
ber silerce."’ 


. A CAPITAL STORY FOR BOYS. 
J.T. Trowbridge’s Western Serial, just begun 

in St. Nicuoxas, gives a true picture of life on 

the prairies, and, moreover, touches boy-natare 


, 


For particulars apply to the Principals] on precisely the right key. Full of fascinating 


respectively. 
Sxepremper Isr. 











Cottage Hill College ; $300 per anuum, |his work well. 


The next term COMMENCES|and spirited incident as it is, it bas the rare 


quality of showing the real manliness and every- 
day satisfaction, in a boy’s knowing how to do 
Our Young Surveyor, with his 


Church Boarding School for Girls at York, Pa, jolity and sound practical sense, will be a 





A health 
MUSIC and DRAWING. 


Rew. H. L. PHILLIPS, Principal. 
Rererences: Bishops STEVENS and HOWE. 


SPEAK IN SEASON ! 


location. Extras: FRENCH, GERMAN, 


powes wong the boys of America. 
8ST. NICHOLAS FOR FEBRUARY 


Has some very striking features—a beantifal 
¢nostisrtece, ‘*The Marmosets,” from one of 


——|Srr Epwin Lanpserr’s paintings ; and ‘+The 


ce Boat Song,” from Hans Batnxen—set to 
music by Georce J. Huss; a Valentine St :\ 


The next Year begins September 15, 1875.|>y Susan Cooxiper ; an Article on the Mint- 





facture of Valentines, with hints how to 1») e 


FERRY H ALL, Lake Forest, Ill.,| them — besides the usual charming variety in its 


Unsurpassed in its facilities for study of 


contents. 


Music, Art and General Literature; ina Make the Children Happy at Home 


locality “beautiful for situation on the By a year's subscription to Gr. Nscmor.ss, price 


sides of the North,” it offers great attrac- 


only $4.00. Vol. 1 bound in red and gold, 
$4.00 ; with gilt sides and gilt edges, $5.00. 


tions to Young Ladies seeking an educa-|One year's subscription and Vor, Oxz, Bounp, 


tion. EDWARD P. WESTON. 


YOUNG LADIES’ ACADEMY 
MOUNT ST. TOHN, 
GREENBUSH, Rensselaer Oo. N- Y, 
Terms: Board & Tuition, per Annum, $175. 








Music, Forrign Lanovagss anp Drawing rorh 
ExTRA (BARGES 
For further information apply to the Morner Supexion 


Convent of Mercy, Greensusu, 
RENSSELAER OOUN'Y, N. ¥. 


PORT CHESTER INSTITUTE, 
PORT CHESTER,N. Y., 


For Twenty Boys. For circulars address 
O. WINTHROP STARR, A.M, Principal. 


RYE SEMINARY,RYE.N.Y. 


Next session will commeuce September 13th, 1875. For 
particulars apply to the Principal, Mrs, 8. J. LIFE. 


SETON HALL COLLEGE, 


SOUTH ORANGE, N. J. 





1875. A full Classical and Commercial 
Course, with special attention to English. 
For Terms, &c., apply to 
Rr. Rev. M. A. CORRIGAN, D.D., 
phd aerial igs ___ President. 
SEWARD INSTITUTE, 
For Boys and Young Men, 
FLORIDA, Orange Co., N. Y. 


= $160 pays for board, tuition, fuel, 


with a year’s subscription to Scrrpner’s Monra- 
LY, or any other $4.00 Magazine, $10.00. Post- 
age prepaid. 

For Sule and Subscriptions received by all 
BooxsELers and PostmasTERs. 


SCRIBNER & CO., 654 Broadway, N. Y. 








~'T., 


THE NEW IMPROVED 
REMINGTON 


SEWING MACHINE 


AWARDED 


The “Medal for Progress,” 
AT VIENNA, 1873 
The Hianest Onper or *‘ MepaL” AWARDED aT 
THE 


nN. 
First Session begins September 1st,] Wo Sewing Machine Received a Higher 
Prize. 


A FEW GOOD REASONS 


1... -A New Invention ‘tHoRovoRLY Txstep and secured 
by Iatters Patent. 
2.—Makes a perfect Lock stiTcH, alike on both sides 
on all kinds of goods 
3.—Runs Liour, Smoorn, Nomeress and Rarip—best 
jcombination of qualities. 
4.—Dvrasie— Kuns for Years without Repairs. 
5.~ Will do all varieties of Work and Fancy Stitching ir 
1 superior manner. 

6.—I1s Most easily M d by the operat Length of 
stitch may be altered while running, and machine can be 
threaded without passing thread through holes. 
7.—Design Simple, Ingenious, 





mi, tormmg the 


light, &c., &e., for Twenty Weeks, in this} stitch without the use of Cog Wheel Gears, Rotary Cam 


well-known institution. 
perior. Numberlimited. 
logue,to ‘T. G. SCHRIVER, A. M. 
{= Opens on September 14th, 1875. 


Young Ladies’ 


Boarding and Day School,| — 


STAMFORD, CT,, 
_ Mrs. C. E. RICHARDSON, Principal. 


This old-established School re-opens on 
September 22nd, 1875. 

The best advantages offered for thorough 
instruction in EnGuisu, Frencn and Ger- 
man. Superior as a Home School. 


;. Ee Circulars sent on application, 





A dvantages SU-| insures uniform length 
Send for cata-| 2/7ead Controller, which allows easy movement of needle 


or Lever Arms. Has the Automatic Drop Feed, which 
of stitch at any speed, Has our new 


bar and prevents injury to thread, 
8.—Consravction most careful and rintsugp. It is 


res at tLe celebrated REMINGTON 
N. ¥. New Yours Office NO. 6 MADISON SQUAW 
Koes’ Ub amee 





manufactured by the most skilful and jemoet mecha. 
: Airtran Tis | 


Harrison’s Young Ladies’ Journal. 





@aee @& * rZ, 


HONITON 





POINT LIMOGES, MEDIEVAL und all Fancy 
Braids, TRACINGS and WORK BEGUN. Linen Laces 
THREADS, &c. Supplied by Mur. GURNEY, at the 
lowest Imported prices, 186 Atlantic Street, BROOK- 
LYN, L. 1.; N.Y. P. 0. Box 3527. 

@@ INSTRUCTION BOOKS in all the above Laces, 
SAMPLES and PRICE LISTS, 25 cents. 


BALD HEADS 


Can be covered with a piss exactly fitted to the Bald 
spot, so perfect, and with work so ingeniously contrived 
as to appear each hair just i suing trom the skin, the 
hair being exactly ot the same shade and texture as t 
growing hair; they are so perfect they cannot be de- 
tected. Made only at BATCHELOR’S celebrated Wig 
Factory, No. 16 Bond Street, New York. 


HAIR DYE. 


BATCHELOR’S CELEBRATED HAIR DYE is splen- 
did. It never fails. The only true and perfect Dye. 
Harmless, reliable, instant No disappoint t, 
no ridiculous tints; remedies the ill effects of bad d es, 
leaves the hair soft and beautiful Black or Brown. Sold 
and properly applied at KATCHELOR’S Wig Factory, 
No. 16 Bond Street, N. Y Sold by all druggists. 


W. A Batchelor’s Curative Ointment 























A BRILLIANT NOVEL, 


BY 


J W. DE FOREST, 


Author of “Overland,” and “ Kate Beaumont.” 





NOW READY, 


WETHEREL AFFAIB! 


One Volume, 8vo., Cloth, - 91,75 
Paper Gover, - - - = 1.00 


“ Tt will be a hardened novel reader who sha.l not find 
this story bright and fresh.””— Nation, New York. 
« A most natural, humorous, and piquant love story a 


he| ~2V- ¥. Tribune. 


“He is to-day perhaps, the ablest American novelist - 
-Galazy Magazine, New York. 


«Overland, by J. W. De Forest, places the author in 
he front rank of American writers of fiction.” —Saturday 
Evening Gazette, Boston. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 
OVERLAND, By J. W. De Forest, - = $100 
A FAIR SAXON By Justiu McCarthy, - 100 
fHE ROSE OF DISENTIS, From the German of 

7Zschokke, - ° - - - 109 
LADY JUDITH, by Justin McCarthy, 7 1 00 





immediately curcs Ring-Worm, Tetter, snuting ‘ the Mrs. ANNIE EDWARDS’ 


Head, and all Eruptions of the Skin, Face, or y. 


W. A. Batchelor’s Alaska Seal  Oij 


for the Hair. The best Hair Oil in use. 


W. A. Batchelor’s Dentifrice {i,2t;| The Ordeal for Wives, - - - 
preserving the Teeth & Gums and deodorizing the Breath.| Archie Lovell, - - - 


W. A. Batchelor’s New Cosmetique, 


Black or Brown, for tinting the Hair, Whiskers, or one “ 
Moustachios without greasing them. Sold at the fac-| Philip Earnsclifte, a ° - 


tory, No. 16 Bond Street, New York, and by all druggists. A Vagabond Heroine, “ e 


Ask for them. 








—= —— 


FREDERICK Brown, 


(Established 1822) 


IMPORTING, 
manueacturinc CHEMIST. 


& DISPENSING 


RECENT NOVELS. 


Uught we to Visit Her, - - $100 
1 00 

1 00 

Steven Lawrence, Yeoman,- - 100 
Susan Fielding, - - - 100 
100 

7 

Miss Forrester, - - - - 100 


Either of the above sent vy mail, post-paid, on receipt 
of the price, 


SHELDON & COMPANY, 


677 Broadwav. New York. 





N. E. Corner Fifth and Chestnut Streets, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


. 


SOLE PROPRIETOR AND MANUFACTURER 
— — -OF -_———___ 


ESSENCE JAMAICA GINGER. 

CHOLERA MIXTURE. 

PRESERVED TARAXACUM JUICE, 

MUTTER’S COUGH SYRUP. 

BITTER WINE OF IRON. 

COOPER’S ANTI-BILIOUS PILLS. 

CHAPMAN'S ANTI-DYSPEPTIC PILLS 

WISTAR’S COUGH LOZENGES, (from 
original prescription.) 

MRS. HARVEY'S COUGH SYRUP, 

DENTIFRICE, in Bottles, 

DENTIFRICE, in Tin Canisters, sultable for 


Travelers, 


ARABIAN RACAHOUT, in convenient bottles 


“ ACENT FOR 
E. DEJARDIN’S SYRUP RED ORANGE, 
OF MALTA. 
None Genuine without my name as Agent on the Label, 


BROWN’S 


CORRESPONDENTS. 
SAVORY & MOORE, 
143 New Bond Street, W. 
S. MAW, SON & THOMPSON, 
12 Aldersgate St., E. C. 
F. NEWBERY & SONS, 
F 37 Newgate St., E. C. 
G. VOSS, HAMBURG, ° 21 Johannis Strasse, 


E, DEJARDIN, PARIS, ’ 2 Avenue de |’ Opera, 


LONDON, 


The attention of Druggists and the Trade generally, Is called 
to the Price List of 
ENCLISH & FRENCH 
MEDICINES & PHARMACEUTICAL 
PREPARATIONS, 
Which will be mailed on application, 











MISFIT CARPETS. 

Good Second-Fiand and Misfit 

ENGLISH BRUSSELS, THREE-PLY and INGRAIN CARPETS, OIL CLOTHS, 

MATTINGS, &c., very cuEap, at the old place, 

412 FULTON STREET, - - 
(SIDE ENTRANCE.) 

$5 Goods sent to any part of the Country Free of Charge. | ge} 


NEW YORE. 





‘In enterprize, literary ability, and 
in the thoroughness that marks each de- 
partment, the ‘Galaxy’ stands in the 
front rank of American and European 
Magazines.” — ‘he News, Poughkeepsie, N. 





Why not Subseribe 


THE GALAXY 


For 1875? 





IT IS THE 


Best American Magazine. 


No Family can Afford to do Without it. 
if GIVES MORE GOOD AND ATTRAOTIVE 
READING MATTER FOR THE MONEY 
THAN ANY OTHER PERIODICAL 
OR BOOK PUBLISHED IN 
THE COUNTRY. 





Price $4 per year. Send for Prospectus. 


‘sIt is certainly the best of American 
Magazines.’’— Express, Buffalo, N. ¥. 


THE LEADING NEWSPAPERS ALL 
AGREE THAT 
THE GALAXY 


Is the Best and Most Ablv Edited 
American Mavazine. 





“A model periodical; a credit to 
American periodical literature.” —Phia- 
delphia Press. 





Who would not give $4,00 to Se- 
eure such a Monthly Vasitant for 
the year 1875! 


Subscribe at Once. 


It can be h.d with either “Harper’s Weekly” or 
“Harper’s Bazar.” or “ Appleton’s Weekly,” or “ The 
altion” for 8sv x Dottars per annum. 


SHELDON & COMPANY, 
NEW YORE, 
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THEH ALBION. 

















NEW YORK, 








| From Good Words } 


Early Violets. 


BY PHILIP BOURK MARSTON. 





8 ft, subtle scent, which is to me mo e sweet 
Than perfumes that come after, when the rose 
In all the passion of her beauty blows, 

Hero, even in this busy London st eet, 

Thou openest to my soul such sights as meet 
The eye, when quité forgetful of past snows, 
The earth beneath the sun’s kise throbs and glows, 

And each thing feels the luxury of heat. 

Thou art his lady's voice to one who waits 
In summer twilights at her garden gates ; 

Her ‘ace not seen as yet; thou art the rare 
First note of Nature’s prelade, tbat brings soon 
The spring, like a divine aud varying tune, 

Till suromer music vibrates in the air. 


THE HISTORY AND LEGENDS OF OLD 


ENGLISH CASTLES AND ABBEYS. 
. No. XL. 


RABY CASTLE. 
THE HISTORY. 


Raby Castle, magnificently modernized and stand- 
ing in all the pride which the architectural art of the 
present age can invest it,—Raby Castle, the seat of 
the Earl of Darlington, forms, with its demesnes 
grounds, parks, and woods, one of the most strikingly 
picturesque objects, which the seeker after the beauti- 
ful, in that quarter of Durham, where so many castel- | 
lated mansions and noble edifices will find to compete 
for rivalry—is situated on the east side of an extensive 
park, with hill and dale, fell and field, brook and 
rivulet, circling, surrounding, being every way acces- 
sorial to the antique edifice. It is a structure of mas- 
sive Gothic form, and its extent, grandeur, and care- 
ful preservation, convey to the observer a very fine 
idea of the stately splendor of those feudal ages, when 
earls and barons ruled in the land, as so many petty 
sovereignties, and when, at the head of their myrmi 
dons and men-at-arms in foray and feud, they went 
forth, armed cap-a-pie, levying contributions upon 
helpless travelers, and exacting from the weak that 
forced tribute, which went to make them strong and 
defiant. 

The south frontage of the castle is remarkable for 
its beauty of form ; and the harmonious proportions 
and style of its windows, are commented upon in the 
most enthusiastic manner by those, who have an eye 
for what is correct and elegant in perspective, as well 
as in elevation. The interior is divided into innumer- 
able apartments, furnished in a manner at once unique 
and costly. The furniture is also rich and elegant, 
and a great number of fine paintings and portraits 
grace its galleries. The park, plantations, and plea- 
sure-grounds, are in a state of high culture, and a 
most beautiful sylvan prospect is afforded from many 
of the most elevated portions of the demesne, and es- 
pecially from the castle itself. 

History is, for the most part, silent as to any par- 
ticular event in which Raby Castle makes a conspicu- 
ous appearance. Tradition here and there records 
some matters in days long gone by, in which the curi- 
ous will feel interested. To tradition, then, we shall 
appeal; and so, leaving the Raby Castle of the present 
day to the glories that enshrine it, we shall go back 
to the Raby Castle of a more feudal age; and, skip- 
ping over some six centuries, until we come to the 
time of the first Edward, we find the vast fortress 
standing grim, solitary, and impregnable—surrounded 
by wastes, moors, forests, and fordable streams—one 
of the most redoubted edifices between York and 
Alnwick, and second to none, perhaps, of those mas- 
sive piles of quarried stone which the north of Eng- 
land could boast of. 


LULLY, THE ALCHEMIST, 
THE LEGEND, 


The lord of Raby Castle—the Earl Hugo Raby, 
of Raby—was one of the most untractable of those 
who, in the iron tumult of that iron age, gave to the 
lion-hearted Edward I the greatest trouble. Although 
drawn from his remote fastness to do homage es vas- 
sal to Edward, when he was crowned King at West- 
minster, the stubborn noble, who had some quarrel— 
real or imaginary, and perhaps both—to settle with 
his “ suzerain”—and, backed by his four-score mount- 
ed retainers, his vassals on foot, and his outlaw-looking 
men-at-arms—fierce, “unkempt,” shaggy-looking ruf- 
fians, men-at-arms as they were—he felt some pique at 
the stern looks which Edward bent upon him. 

_By consequence, the King almost alienated from 
him the instinctive loyalty the Earl still held to—a 








| principle as politic as requisite, even, on bis own be- 
|hoof, for although vassal and servitor, by fief and 
| tenure, he looked for obedience on the part of his 
,own followers. He knew sufficiently well that open 
'rebeHion might alienate his dependants from him ; 
jand so he returned to Raby Castle sullen, brooding, 
wrathful, and meditating mischief. 

One day, the seneschal of Raby Castle brought in 
to his lord, who was sitting moodily in iis chair of 
‘State, in the great hall, a packet, on which was a 
massive great seal. The Earl started, when he be- 
held the royal arms on the seal, and an angry flush 
mounted to his foreheid, as he writhed in the capa- 
cious chair, which was covered with the dress skins 
and furs of beasts slain in the chase. 

“A royal messenger, hah! Well, give him wel- 
come, and do not stint cheer for the present. Go !” 
and, with « bow, the seneschal left, to do his lord’s 
behest towards the King’s messenger ; while the Ear] 
perused the letter. 

Just then, the leech, a man of aspect most remark- 
able than the commanding Karl himself entered the 
hall. 

* What disquiets my lord ?” said he. 
doth well. 
not yet !” 

“ How ?—canst thou read the future ?” demanded 
the Earl. 

“ Have I read the language of the stars, and become 
initiated in the Cabbala for naught?” and a strange 
smile began to play upon the face of this swarthy, 
ascetic-looking personage. 

“What is this thou sayest, Sir 
asked. 

The latter was a man of a tall and even majestic 
figure. His garment was a gown, or gaberdine, of 
black velvet, reaching to the feet, and gathered at the 
waist by acincture, in the fastening of which shone a 
stone of blinding lustre, which, as it scintillated and 
gleamed like fire, appeared to be a diamond of the 
purest water. 

“If my lord will be pleased to question me,” an- 


“The child 
Your hope and pride shall not fall. yet— 


Leech ?” the Ear! 


and musical in its intonation, “1 will endeavor to 
answer;” and as he spoke he made a stately obcisance, 
and awaited further question. 

“A moment, good friend, I prithee !” replied the 
Earl. “Let me arrive at the sense of this accursed 
missive! ‘The King makes for the Scottish borders, 
and I must with him too; and, by’r Lady ! to-morrow 
he sets forth from Windsor. Why, then, belike he’s 
on his way! Uds daggers and death! Iam in no 
plight to fling out my banner and resist. Were I to 
rack the region round, [ doubt if I could get many 
bezants together! Between the Church and the 
King, I am drained as dry as hay—I whom they deem 
to be as rich as any Jew of York.” 

“Tt might be borrowed !” said the leech, in a quiet, 
half-whispered tone. 

The Earl started. ‘* No, no !—that’s not possible ! 
I am in debt there already !” 

** Not within the period, perhaps; and in four days, 
Edward will be thundering at the gates. But—it 
may be got /” and the last word was dropped out ina 
tone, between a hint and an entreaty. 

“Got! how ?” demanded the Earl. 

“T possess the secret of transmutation !” replied 
the leech; and just then his flowing robe was blown 
open by a passing breeze going through the hall, and 
the Earl’s eyes caught sight of an under garment, 
which was covered with weird phosphorescent writ- 
ing, the characters being of Coptic origin, and evi- 
dently associated in vome indirect way with the for- 
bidden lore, that the alchemist had more than openly 
hinted at. : 

“If it were but possible !” murmured the Earl, with 
a yearning, half-covetous fancy crossing his more 
liberal and generous mind. “ But no! it is but a fig- 
ment—a dream !” and again he thoughtfully perused 
his missive. 

“ How now, knaves?” he suddenly shouted forth 
“what turmoil is that at the gates?—whose swine- 
herd’s horn brays so loudly? Go look to it!” 

“So please you, my lord,” said the seneschal, ap- 
pearing at the doorway, “it is the Lord Abbot of 
Rockesley, who craves hospitality for the night.” 

“By my hand he’s welcome!” replied the Earl, 
springing up. “Craves, where he can command! 
Bid him this way, and, do you hear, knave cook ? 
lay out the supper—the Abbot loves good cheer—and 
sel out the malvoisie.” 

The Abbot, a stout, sleek, portly man, attended by 
his clerk an astute, attenuated-looking monk, whose 
sharp, foxy face was partially hidden by the cowl 
which he had drawn over his head, entered slowly, 
receiving the lowly reverences of the rough retainers 
and vassals, as he passed through them, like one who 
accepts but his own, and is not bound to be much 
moved thereby. 





blow chilly now. Light up lams and torches, there ! 
more logs on the hearth! 


| 


swered he, composedly, though his voice was deep| 


“ Welcome, Lord Abbot !” said the Earl, scating| rd 4 4 
himself. “ You come in good time; the autumn gusts| leech is no heretic, for he attended mass in my chapel; 


— = 


moans shrilly, and you have just ’scaped a storm! 
Boar’s head—wild teal—or will you try those lamp- 
preys, or a shoulder of salmon ?—I pledge you in a 
brimming cup, Father Abbot !” 

With this rough, cordial welcome, to which the 
Abbot responded in the most complacent manner, the 
supper began in earnest. The Abbot with his pompous 
grace and his redundant Latinisms, which his secretary 
supplied him with, began to detail the discomforts of 
his journey—how he had been summoned by a King’s 
messenger to leave his cozy Abbey of Rockesley, and 
to journey on to York, where he was to meet Edward 
| —provided, first, he was successful in a search he was 
}making, and so on, not forgetting to attend to the 
) Viands before him during the time. 

Meantime, the cowled monk and the leech had al- 
ready entered into conversation at the other end of 
the Earl’s table on the dais, where they were seated, 
the one opposite to the other. 

“You have not gone beyond the alphabet of the 
material science, holy father,” said the leech calmly. 
“You have perused some musty tomes garbled from 
the work of 'Trismegistus. You have learned that sule 
phur and mercury compose the worid—that salt is its 
dross, sulphur its elemental fire, and mercury its wa- 
ter. You will use an elixir condensed out of these to 
expel the falling sickness, as you would use tragacanth 
or Venice turpentine for cancer, and——” 

“And why not ?” said the monk. ‘To what bet- 
Ler uses can the science of alchemy be turned, than to 
obtain medicines and healing balsams ? ” 

“Better to obtain that which will destroy all dis- 
eases, and turning back the wheel of time, restore to 
us our youth,” ‘ 

The Abbot stopped drinking, and laid down his 
cup. The Earl was listening with all his ears. 

“ Have you, then, any experience of this ?” asked 
the sly monk, satirically, and glancing at the Abbot. 

“T have,” was the calm reply. F 

“What is your age, I pray you, brother phi- 
losopher ? ” 

The leech—or rather alchemist—smiled, “For 
twenty years I roamed the Lybian sands, and heard 
the oracles of Ammon whispered in the desert. 
Twenty years I dwelt among a mystic Coptic tribe, 
who had the seeret of the starry zodiac in their keep- 
ing, ‘Twenty years I spent in the temple of the 
Grand Llama. A quarter of a century among the sons 
of Gebir, who gave me a ray of the true purified flame, 
which can be solidified—which is at once cold as snow 
on Caneacus, and fiercer than a furnace, Behold!” 
He tore open his vest. A clear, dazzling circlet of 
white, blinding fire burned upon his breast. With a 
ery of affright, anda general start, those at the table 
shrunk away from the sight. 

“Holy St. Nicholas! Blessed Virgin! Ora pro 
nobis! ~ Vade! retro! Ad te clama firs!” began the 
Abbot, stammering, and crossing himself with all the 
zeal of fear. ‘ 

“Be not alarmed, holy father!” said the alchemist, 
covering his breast again. “This sign which I bear is 
perfectly harmless.” ; 

“Tt is the sign of the wicked one,” said the Abbot. 
“A page Sathanas! Avaunt!” But the alchemist, 
without shrinking, tranquilly continued the reply he 
had begun. 

“Twenty years did I take to unravel the nexus 
which bound in one invisible unity, Isis, Astarte, and 
the Bona Dea. 1 lifted up the veil, I read, I beheld, 
I learnt, andlo! they were one, And for twenty 
years more, in silence and solitude, in long, lonely 
vigils, dwelling in a cave on the summits of Libanus, 
I mastered the seal of Solomon, and I wear it on my 
hand now.” And he held up his left hand, on the 
fourth finger of which a dull gold ring, covered with 
|cabalistic characters, was seen, 

“Brother Martin—Brother Martin !” stammered 
the Abbot, “is not this rank heresy and witcheraft ? : 

“Your pardon, holy father, yet awhile,” returned 
the monk, with something like an assumption of hu- 
mility, that indicated, nevertheless, that he wielded a 
mental mastery over his superior, which the other 
could not refuse admission to. 

“It would seem, then, that you have twice gone 
through that length and term of life to which the 
span of man’s life is limited?” ! 

The monk accompanied this startling question by a 
'glance and a shrug, which plainly said, “I will show 
\him to be either mad or knave, as you shall learn by 
his answer.” : 
Startling enough, indeed, was the answer which 
me. 
| “JT wave!” returned the alchemist, in his finely 
| pitched, calm-toned, harmonious voice. 
| “ Mother of Mercy defend us!” cried the Abbot, 
with uplifted hands, “Call for your men-at-arms, 
land have the lost demoniac chained in the deepest 
dungeon.” 

“Not so, Lord Abbot,” replied the Earl; “the 
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and if he speaks of things beyond your ken,” he ad- 


Soh—soh! The wind|ded, with a slight smile, “it is no great marvel, Bes 
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* And change the copper pots of the abbey kitchen 
into golden incense pans !” said the monk, with a sar-jcentral object of interest to those gathered then 
castic look, betokening some scorn of his superior. 
*« Marry, I trow, I have as much skill as he, for all his|it would have been difficult to do the justice, its ro- 
fabling, if it come to the matter of fusion and pre-| mance and charm demanded. 





sides, I am under obligations to him, and bound tolits trophied walls, only tapestried at that part where 
bear him harmless.” 

The leech only smiled in reply, and bent his head to| portion—the tables stretching away to the extreme 
the Earl, as if to thank him for his words. 

‘ It is the man we are desired by the King to look|livery and badge of Earl Hugo, were conversing and 
for,” whispered the monk in the Abbot’s ear. 

“'Thinkest thou so—thinkest thou so?” returned|stuck in iron clasps let into the sides—the flaming 
the Abbot, with an eagerness quenched by fear; “but|lamps suspended from the centre—the closely- 
could we not use him first, Brother Martin ? If he|gathered group, with their eager faces, and, of course, 
can change quicksilver into blood, and make a green 
dragon of a monkey—Mary defend us!—we might/lordly panoply and decoration that surrounded the 
have pix and crozier reset with pure stones for the|Earl’s end of the hall—the noble, martial face of the 


the dais was elevated above the level of the remaining 
end, where groups of men, half armed, or wearing the 


clinking stoups by two huge fire-places—the torches 
further away removed from ear-shot—the rich and 
one—the subdolous, sleek expression of the other— 
the crackling logs—the mystery half revealed—the 


around the table,—formed altogether a scene which 


“The mystery of transmutation,” began the alche- 


“ Brother Martin,” said the Abbot, solemnly, “ it is} mist, “ is a matter which is as simple as the alphabet. 
forbidden—for what saith the canon 


“Then, good leech, what is thy age now, if it be|the root, into grain—a tree—a fruit. The very sword 


Air, earth, aud water transform the seed, the acorn, 


calculated to awe the bolder spirits of the visitors, 

who were in proportion more credulous. 

While the three gathered together within a step of 

the closed doorway, and the alchemist’s remarkable 

words were so far beginning to have their effect, that 

the spectators began to feel anxiety and dread— 
doubt and belief fighting for the mastery—the alche- 
mist advanced to one of the furnaces, and in a sharp, 
imperious tone, spoke a single word, when out of the 
darkness in which it had been crouching, sprang an 
eldritch creature, of so deformed and hideous a shape, 
that with justice the Abbot held to be the fiend; and 
so, while his fat face was bedewed with a cold sweat, 
he betook himself to his breviary and his beads—and 
even the knightly heart of the Earl Hugo fluttered; 
but the more experienced brother Martin, took it to 
be the alchemist’s famulus, Salamander, or helper, in 
fact, whose duty it was, from some peculiarity that 
he possessed, to watch over the fires night and day, 
keeping them at one heat—to observe the colors of 
the metals as they went through various degrees of 
fusion, and to prepare the crude materials, which the 


not too rude a question?” broke in the Karl, with »|my lord the Earl wears—the crozier which my Lord 
little lack of ceremony. Abbot wields, are but forms of the rudest, crudest 

“Twelve lustres of a third human iife are now|stone and earth it is possible to imagine. But the 
almost passing over me,” answered the alchemist, in a] earth is subtle in its alchemy. It embraces the in-|low, glittering, precious gold !” 
tone slightly mournful. fluence of moon and stars, of dews and winds ; and| At the word, the uncouth figure took off the top of 

“ And hast thou, in truth, the secret of rejuvenes-| with fires at its centre, with retort and receiver, pro-|an earthen crucible—within which a greenish glare 
cence, and of the philosopher’s stone?” demanded] ceeds unceasingly with its Protean work. Men can|was seen, and out of which violet-colored fumes as- 
the Abbot, rousing himself up, and assuming a severe] but imitate nature; and since in certain matrices the|cended, changing, by his casting a powder, into a rich,’ 
expression. water turns to crystal, and the crystal into gold, we|rosy red hue. “ Venus, Saturn, and Mars comming- 

“So please my Lord Abbot, I have?” was the|do but follow her formulas, after we have mastered | ling,” muttered the alchemist, and wanting but the 
reply. her secrets.” blood of the green dragon to undergo their Protean 

At this bold declaration there was another sensa-| There was a pause. Brother Martin was all atten-| change.” 
tion, the Abbot taking advantage of it to fortify|}tion. ‘The Earl was listening, but somewhat bewil-| ‘ Beware !” said the Abbot. 
himself with a fresh goblet of unsophisticated Hun-|dered. As for the Abbot, his rosy, round face was|no gibberish !” 
garian wine. lost in the circumference of another great goblet. The whole front seemed now to be struck off the 

“ By the rood,” said the Earl; as if half apart, his} “Nature,” pursued the alchemist, * does not breed|next furnace at a blow; but it was only a door 
thoughts, no question, — upon the imperative] gold at a moment’s notice; nor can those who study | opened, in order to feed the fire with more air, as fuel. 
missive he had received—* I would thou would’st| nature, unless they have the agent, obtained through | Upon it, a pan of fused metal was bubbling and seeth- 
exercise thy skill, and make a few coins clink in my|ages of study, by which the quickened intelligence of ing wrathfally. 
chest ; for except my chain of gold—sadly shorn of|the soul forereached upon the measured routine and| The matter in the one crucible seemed to become at 
its links by this—I have not as much as would buy ajthe processions of nature ; and herein philosophy be-|once solidified and concrete. The retort was removed 
service of plate from the pewterers of Sheffield. If] comes the wonder of the ignorant and the scoff and|by pincers. A metallic cake, of semi-globular form, 
old iron can help thee, man, I have some few tons of|the dread of fools.” was emptied forth, and when cooled, was passed 
gyves in the dungeons, and I'll convert the bolts and| ~‘ Hem !” exclaimed the Abbot, sonorously, and fid-|round from one to the other. 
spear-heads of my riders into material enough to fill] geting in his chair, as if he felt that some reflection| ‘ Methinks it is tin,” said Brother Martin, “ Jupi- 
us many furnaces as this castle of mine can hold.” was cast upon himself, but was not clear as to its na-|ter presideth here.” 

“Tf my lord will deign to follow me into my labo-|ture. “We take one part to be humidity—the materia| “You have the nomenclature perfect,” said the 
ratory, which I have, with his leave, made in the nor-|/iguida, or the unctuous water which is our solvent. | alchemist, smiling. 
thern tower——” Another is a coarse portion of common earth,common| “It seemed to be copper, by its weight,” observed 

“Gramercy, leech !” laughed Earl Hugo, “ do not} to gold as it is to stones and minerals of every kind.|the Earl. ‘ And besides, I see it takes a greeish red 
fasten upon me the charge of being thy aider and|To cenvert this into the principle of sulphur or quick-| tint.” 
abettor, for the Abbot here, who is a zealous Church-| silver, which are the parents of all other metals, is,| ‘That, then, is influenced by Venus,” remarked the 
man, may have me tied to a stake as thy fumulus.| next, the difficu't problem; hence the necessity of that| monk, who seemed proud of his acquirements. 

But can’st thou in very truth show us a cast of thy|solvent, which is vulgarly called the philosophers’s| ‘ Mass!” remarked the Abbot, petulantly, “’tis but 
office ?” and the Earl eyed him wistfully. stone. We have, therefore, first, that which is im-|lead, after all ; for see how dull and livid it grows.” 

“You shall judge for yourself,” was the answer.| perfect ; next—or, rather, through long grades—the| And, certainly, these changes, apparent or real, had 
“Thave my retorts ready for the amalgam. It is nigh} perfect. A lifetime barely suftiees for it.” been going forward, while the comments were made. 
the full of the moon now, and the planets most favor-| “Then, by’r Lady, my exchequer will be fallow} ‘ You are right, Lord Abbot. Saturn has now his 
able in their aspect will then be in conjunction.” some time longer!” muttered the Earl, with a laugh. |turn—and now— ” . 

“Take care, sorcerer—take heed!” broke in the| “We have mercury and sulphur—the green dragon| “Oh, for gold! the aurum potabilis/” cried the 
Abbot. “It is not well to trifle with forbidden|and scorpion—the male and the female,” continued|monk, carried byond himself. “My skill hath not 
things !” the alchemist—“ the propria materia—and these two, |reached this yet.” And his eyes glistened. 

“ Nay, but my Lord Abbot, I verily do think there|conyert whatever is mixed in proportions with them| “ Zhat is the awrum potabilis, or rather aqua regis. 
ean be no harm in this essay; and for our better pro-|into what is ductile, malleable, and, finally, that which |Do you but let this drop into the liquor, and within 
tection against the fiend and the powers of darkness,|is convertable into gold !—ay, gold! If you will ful-|the fourth of an hour the true transmutation will be 
go you with us, and satisfy yourself.” low me to my tower, I will give you such examplejover. Put it in with your own hands, good father. 

“I!” cried the Abbot, in some dismay and confu-|and specimen as my humble skill will permit me,” and|The work will not harm by holiness in its agency. 
sion,—“ I give countenance to deeds, incantations,| with a low obeisance he stood waiting what should|Now !” 
and I know not what, and trifle with the temptation|follow. The Abbot and Brother Martin held a whis-| The metal fell into the boiling liquid with a splash ! 
which lusted after the forbidden fruit ?” pered colloquy together, and finally, the ponderous] Patiently, silently, expectantly, they waited the time. 

“ Knowledge is not evil,” calmly said the alchemist. | prelate rose, p Ber mm his intention of witnessing the} At last the alchemist took a pair ot long pincers and 
* The mischief lies only in its application.” Sonetet experiment. plunged them into the liquor. 

“ Besides, Father Abbot, I learn that Brother Mar-| “ Ho, there, Wulf! lights—torches! To the south-| A massive ingot—having taken that form from 
tin here”’—and the Earl nodded his bearded chin at} ern tower lead the way !” cried the Earl, and present-|the manner in which the interior of the receiver was 
the still cowied monk—* dabbles in these unholy|ly all were in motion, preceded by a gigantic, half-;moulded—a massive ingot equal in weight to the 
rites, so far as they are unholy;” whereat Brother] armed soldier, whose thews and rugged aspect, Salva-|semi-globe of coarse, inferior, and baser metal—a 
Martin drew himself back. tor Rosa would have been delighted with. After| massive ingot of pure virgin gold, was next held up 

“So please you, Lord Abbot and Sir Earl, there is}some toiling, they were in the alchemist’s chamber. | before them. 
naught to fear, except failure. If you will give me _ - * . . - 7 “This must ba Raymond Ladly, or the fiend !” mut- 
leave, the explanation is not difficult,” began the al-| It was an extensive, heavily-arched chamber in the} tered the monk. 
chemist, rising, and standing with his stately form be-| topmost part of the tower, dimly lighted, or rather,| “And he the holy Church seeks as a heretic, a sor- 
fore them. For the first time the lustrous light of the] not lighted, from without, save by one solitary orifice, |cerer, a dabbler in dark arts! Sir Earl, I charge you, 
diamond in the girdle caught the eye of the Abbot,| which, from a particular spot, opened upon the lumiu-| make him prisoner, and have him borne to the Abbey 
and turning to Brother Martin, he whispered, “ A dia-|ous dise of the magnetic star and its constellations. | of Rockesley.” 
mond—a store of carats, man! How that would shine| Furnaces had been built, and two of them wem in a} “No, by St. George ! that I will not,” replied the 
upon the shrine of St. Nicholas! Methinks that light| raddy glow, one having its retorts, receivers, and con-|Earl. “I did take him prisoner, ’tis true; but he has 
on his breast, beneath his gaberdine, must be such an-|densers at work—while on the other, various metals| given me my child’s life, and I will give him my 
other. I shall look to this! Heresy must not go un-| were fusing, several alkalis fluxing, and salts, sulpher, | knightly protection !” 
disciplined, and there is enough cause here to burnjand earths entering into the several combinations.| “The King himself claims him !” persisted the 
half the good subjects of our Holy Father the Pope.|'The soldier had remained at the foot of the staircase ;| Abbot. 

Indemnity, Brother Martin—indemnity; and that’s| consequently, with the alchemist, there were the Earl,|_ “Then from me alone must the King take him. 
how the blessed St. Nicholas cin only pass kim over !”|the Abbot, and the monk-adept, Brother Martin. But—holloa!” 

“The King hath a stake here, too,” muttered Bro | From the centre, a lamp, casting a curious, parti-| “Stand back !” cried the alchemist to the Abbot, in 
ther Martin. “I marvel whether ‘indemnity’ will|cclored glare, lit up the dim recesses of this darkling|a voice of thunder, “You, who are both ingrate, 
spare faggot and fire if the exchequer be not refilled.|chamber. On first entering, the subdued glow of the|sceptical, and fearful! Ihave that, within this phial, 
1 begin to think now that the alchemist has a life that| two furnaces looked like two vast burning eyes, set in| which would crumble these walls, as water dissolves 
may stretch beyond cord and halter.” the head of some huge beast of darkness. The metal-|salt. Within this I hold fires, which would wither and 

“ Pray you, my Lord Abbot, listen, ‘He speaks,”|lic fumes floating about the atmosphere, oppressed |scorch, worse than the fire-flames you light up by tow 
said the Karl, . the sense. The idea that the mysteries of an attain-|and faggot in the squares. Would you see it—teel it, 

The scene at this moment might have formed a fine| able immortality—of working in the arena of nature,|Lord Abbot? Would’st learn another secret, monk ? 
and fitting subject for a painter. The great hall, with|irrespective of natural causes and natural aids, was|Lo! behold !” 



































































labored skill of the adept, was to pass through various 
forms of transmutation, until the result lay in the 
crucible a perfect work—magnum opus—* gold—yel- 
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He held in his hand a rod, or glass tubing, and {nothing to live for, nothing to hope for, we should be|whom was half as comely as herself. But Paul dis- 
waving it once, twice, thrice, over his head, there) stupid, indeed, not to get what pleasure we can out of |bursed without counting. ‘“ When she reflects that 
Ah! so you think to shatter the cross; we are wasting our boy’s money, perhaps she will feel 

filmy vapor, which instantly became sheeted masses|in every household, and then to plant it as a talisman a twinge,” was his calculation. 
of vivil flame, blinding the lookers-on by its glare,;on your own hearth. 


rushed forth, from the end he that instant opened, a/ this world ? 


and threatening to consume them with leaping 


lessly to and fro,—until the Abbot, with a howl of 
terror, drew open the door of the chamber, and hur- 
ried forth with such speed, that, in stumbling, he 
rolled over and over down the stone staircase, being 
found at the bottom, breathless, and curled up like a 
hall, while Brother Martin, no less appalled, went fly 
ing downwards, with a little more security to his 
limbs. 
* * * * * * 

The alchemist—who had landed at 1 northern port, 
having sailed from Spain, at the invitation of Edward, 
who had heard of the name and fame of the philoso- 
pher, and who, having found, at first, compulsory 
lodgment in Raby Castle, where he next became an 
honored guest—was honorably led to York by Earl 
Hugo himself, attended by his hundred lances, his 
quota of men-at-arms, archers, and attendants, to- 
gether with the thousand required marks; and Lully, 
willing to requite the hospitality and the generous in- 
terference of the Karl, exercised between him and the 
dark, designing priest, not only made his peace with 
the King, but, ever after Hugo Raby, of Raby, be- 
came one of his council—a true and loyal knight; and 
Edward found that a friend conciliated, is better than 
an enemy coerced, by many a brave act which the 
Earl performed in his royal master’s service. 

Now, whether Raymond Lully, who was subse- 
quently sumptuously and honorably lodged—impris- 
oned, rather—in the Tower, did change the baser 
metals into gold for the King’s need or not deponent 
sayeth not; tradition says the alchemist produced for 
the King fifty thousand pounds weight of it! Others, 
more sceptical, say that he only regulated the mint, 
and super-intended the coinage. Be this as it may, 
he did the King good service, and was with him for 
some years afterwards, until, when passing by sea into 
Italy, he died on his voyage to Leghorn; and with 
him died the secret of the elixir vite and the hermetic 
secret of the philosopher’s stone. As for Earl Hugo 
and the Abbot, we have nothing further to record of 
them beyond the part they played in this brief 
episode. 





(From the Cornhill Magazine.; 


THE SKEPTIC: A TALE OF MARRIED LIFE. 


(Concluded from our last.) 


She gave astart at hearing the door-bell violently 
clang ; but before she could run to the window Paul 
had darted into the room, covered with mud, breathless 
and menacing. Without taking off his hat, he rushed to 
her and seized her frail wrists as if he would break 
them. 

“Wretched woman, what infernal spirit of mischief 
led you to disturb my wife’s mind with those books of 
mine ?” 

“Don’t, Monsieur d’Arlay, you’re hurting me!” she 
eried in terror. “I never advised Mm. d’Arlay to read 
your books.” 

“You are lying!” he raved. “When I suffered you 
to visit my wife, I warned you of the conditions on 
which alone you might do it. I mistrusted your viper- 
tongue from the first.” 

Mme. De Mareeuil’s features had blanched under 
Paul’s flaming eyes. She struggled, panting to free 
herself. 

“T tell you to release me, sir, or I shall scream. I 
never did more than mention your books to your 
wife.” 

“ Ah, that’s it!” shouted Paul, pushing her back so 
roughly that she staggered. “ Ten went in your 
hateful malice and excited her curiosity ; but what 
have you given the poor little thing in exchange, for 
that faith you destroyed in her? Could you endow 
ber with the strong mind of a man, to enable her to 
replace by unwearing reason, the comfort which her 
religion brought her in every hour of trial? No; you 
never had such a thought ; but in trying to soil the 
child’s angel robe, you only aimed at making her a 
demon of wordliness and depravity like yourself ! 
But now quail—for as I am a living man, you shall re- 
pent of what you have done! I will write a book, 
and expose you in it by name as a pillory ; and you 
shall become so infamous, that the lowest of your sex 
shall point their fingers at you !” 

Mme. De Mareeuil bounded under this brutal threat. 

“Ah, this is too much!” she exclaimed. “ Your 
wife has been perverted by your books. Well, 1 am 
glad of it! This is the retribution on you, for the 
misery of thousands of other women whom your books 
have ruined. There was atime when I too believed, 
that there was another world, where the wretchedness 





of this life was compensated ; but you and others like | the jeweler’s. Of some hundred thousand francs 
you, who are the perdition of our country, scoffed) which had been lying at Paul’s banker’s, two-thirds |nated it,” she said doggedly. 
these allusions away, and what did you give me in| melted away at once, in preparations for making|ing me the other day that you couid earn four times 
exchange but the fine philosophy, that as we have| Aimee presentable to bevies of women, not one of| what you are doing now, if you chose to work more, 


servant appeared, 
CHAPTER HL. 
Paul @’Arlay and his charming young wife had taken 


few months there. 
authors, offer an engrossing interest to the French 
public, minutely accurate accounts were given of 
the Hotel d’Arlay, and of Paul’s reasons for hiring it. 
It was said, that so Parisian a writer could not lan. 
gvish away from a city, which is to all other cities, 
what the sun is to the planetary system, and that he 
was impatient to exhibit to the world, the winsome 
little woman who had detained him so long in exile. 
In the course of a few days, cards were issued for 
Mme. d’Arlay’s first “ at home.” 

Few guessed with what anguish Paul had drawn 
himself away from the “Elms ;” and if we say few 
instead of none, it is because Mme. De Marceuil had 
maliciously bruited the “ ridiculous scene ” which had 
taken place at her house, so that there were some who 
were aware that a skeleton existed in the great auth- 
or’s family cupboard. Paul had striven hard to undo 
the evil that had been wrought ; and for several days 
tried everything that a patient ingenuity and tender 
earnestness could suggest, to bring back his wife to 
her discarded beliefs. But Fa.th is like a temple ; 
when ruined, it can be rebuilt, but not in a week. 
Aimee was possessed with a burning desire to go to 
Paris, and see her husband's plays performed on the 
stage, to hear him applauded, and to feel her heart 
ring with the echo of his praises. Such a wish could 
not be combated ; and Paul took the only determina- 
tion possible, by resolving to bring his wife to Paris, 
and let her taste to her fill of the sensations which she 
coveted. He hoped that satiety would come to her 
as it had to him, making her long to renew their 
peaceful country life ; and to hasten this end he de- 
cided that their baby should remain at St. Ricquier, 
the air of which was healthier for him than that of 
the capital. 

Aimee flew to Paris like a bird uncaged. Every- 
thing in it was new to her, and the people most of all. 
The d’Arlays had a luxurious house, kept a carriage, 
a man cook, servants in livery, and all the appurten- 
ances of a mansion, where large hospitality is to be 
exercised. During the first week after their arrival, 
not scores but Jiundreds of cards were left at the 
door ; invitations poured in from ministers, princes, 
nobles, from the lords of art and letters, from every- 


and publishers trooped up to the author’s dwelling. 
Since his marriage, Paul had finished a five-act 


in reearsal ; the novel was predicted in the papers, 
te be the best he had ever written, (though no re- 
porter had obtained a glimpse of it,) and the title 
was given— Un Marriage @Amour. Once more 
that brazen din, which the most art-enamored public 
in the world raises round its favorites, resounded 
about Paul d’Arlay, and to Aimee this din was music. 

She was not stinted of it, nor of anything else she 
fancied, for Paul was too shrewd to think he could 
cure any woman of Parisomania, if he put the slight- 
est restraint on her pleasure-secking, and his policy 
was that of confectioners, who encourage their assist- 
apts to surfeit themselves with dainties at starting, in 
order that they be forever after abstemious. One 
day, having scanned his wife’s attire, he remarked 
that it would not do for Pars, and took ker to the 
eminent M. Worth’s. 

“Monsieur Worth,” he said, “I have brought you 
my wife, and give you carte blanche ; she relies on 
you to make her presentable.” 


an exquisite picture very poorly framed. 


we shall be able to do justice to her rare beauty.” 


gin with.” 


provincial notions of economy quite startled. 





against your good friends, 


I even question whether 
they will be enough.” 





|maker’s, furrier’s, lace-maker’s, glover’s, and finally tc 


But there is some justice y t ! 


You have thrown your impious books at God, and he|than is a person who drinks champagne for the first 


tongues of fire, which went flying and flashing noise has hurled them back on your root-tree. So much tbe | time. 


better !” and darting to the bell she pulled it. A|sition made her just a little shy and awkward; at the 
“Show out M. d’Arlay,” she cried. |end of the second month she wore her fine low dresses 


Not long after this the Paris papers announced that |covered that nature had not given her hair sufficient 


a house in the Elysees, and were coming to spend ajshe had already marked herself a place in society; her 
As the private lives of great/drawing-room was a resort for wits; she could herself 


body with a name or a purse ; and then managers 


comedy, and commenced a novel. The comedy was 
at once acccpted by the Theatre Frangais, and put 


M. Worth smirked with the air of a man who sees|tunity of stating his resources. 
“Jf Madame will put herself in our hands, I think|80,000 francs a year, which was a suflicient income 


“That is exactly what she wants,” said Paul pleas-|were very gently worded, but to his surprise Aimee 
antly ; “so suy, you make her a dozen dresses to be-| showed irritation at them. 


“Oh, Paul, a dozen!” exclaimed Aimee, with her] fading under the influence of cosmetics and late hours, 
“My dear child, M. Worth will tell you that a/them. 


dozen are not too many, if you are to hold your own 


From M, Worth’s, Aimee was taken to the bonnet- 


Aimee, however, was in no more mood for reflection 


During the first month, the novelty of her po- 


with ease, had learned to improve her complexion 
with potato flour (vuyo violet powder) and had dis- 


without a chignon. At the end of the third month, 


launche a repartee ; and from week to week she lives 
the customary life of a woman of the world, in all re- 
spects save one—church-going. Nothing would per- 
suade her to attend Sunday mass or any other relig- 
ious celebration. When she went by a church, she 
could not help turning away her head and reddening, 
as though she was passing a house where she had 
done something wrong. 

Tt was at the end of this third month that Paul 
d’Arlays new comedy was brought out at the Theatre 
Frangais, There was a general cunosity to note 
whether marriage, always a hazardous experiment 
with brain-workers, had made any difference in Paul’s 
talent, and the house was crammed with celebrities. 
From first to last the piece was a triumphant success. 
Never had the author’s dialogue been brighter, his 
characters so boldly drawn, his dramatic situations 
more telling; and when the curtain fell on the closing 
act, the whole audience rose, enthusiastically acclaim- 
ing the man whose fame was now placed forever be- 
yond dispute. This scene was too much for Aimee’s 
young nerves. She had watched the performance 
from a stage-box with one of her new friends, the 
Countess de Trema, and when the audience, seeing 
that Paul did not answer their call, recognized his 
wife, and turned toward her en mazse todo her a pub- 
lic homage, she fell back, white and quivering in every 
limb, and swooned. 

When she had been revived, and was driving home 
with the Countess, the latter said, with emotion : 
“Dear Mme. d’Arlay, I do not wonder that you 
should have been so much moved, for your influence | 
is discernible in every line of this new play, and you 
have good reason to be proud.” 

“How so?” murmured Aimee. 

“Why, it is the first play of M. d’Arlay’s, which 
sends one home with a heart full of soothing senti- 
ments. In listening to his other works one is trans- 
ported, thrilled, yet the philosophy is so disconsolate 
that the spectator goes away discouraged. But this 
comedy we have just seen is a beautiful idyl—the 
work of a happy man.” 

Aimee answered nothing. In the last scene, where 
the hero, after trying adventures, settles down into a 
blissful home, Paul had arranged with the scene- 
en to represent his own country house. “The 

tims,” and on beholding this unexpected picture, Ai- 

mee’s eyes had filled with tears. Her heart overflow- 
ed now in listening to the Countess—but, once again, 
temples are not rebuilt in a day. 





CHAPTER IV. 


Eighteen months elapsed. During that time the 
@Arlays traveled to the seaside, thence to Monaco, 
then went on a round of visits to the country seats of 
friends. Only once Aimee snatched a hurried week 
to go and see her child at “The Elms;” but she was 
impatient to get away again. Fashion had caught 
her in its whirlpool, and Paul in his weariness could 
detect in her no symptoms of a wish to resume her 
old habits. When, however, they returned to Paris 
for the winter season, an explanation between them 
became necessary for pecuniary reasons. 

One morning Aimee came with a long face to say 
she was in debt. Her housekeeping accounts would 
not square with her budget, and she feared she had 
been extravagant in millinery. Paul made good the 
deficit, with something over, but he took the oppor- 
The sale of his books 
and the performances of his plays brought him about 














for ease, but not for squandering. His remonstrances 
She was not at all the 
same Aimee as of yore. Ter fresh complexion was 
and her manners had something too deliberate in 


“What you say is very just, Paul,” she remarked, 
‘| plucking at her smart dress; “but we could be richer 
if you pleased. Why are you so idle ?” 

“Tdle, Aimee? That is the last reproach I should 
»|have thought of hearing from you.” 
“Well, I assure you I am not the person who origi- 
“A publisher was tell- 


























And it’s a fact that I have seen you writing half a 
day to fill three small sheets of paper.” 

“Well, yes, Ihave been almost three years about 
my new novel, which ‘s now in the publishei’s hands,” 
admitted Paul, quietly. “If I wrote more I might 
possibly be richer, but those few sheets of paper will 
give us something better than money, Aimee—a fame 
which will, I trust, live after both of us.” 

“Oh, fame~—fame!” exclaimed 
“as if you had not enough of that already. And 
when we are both dead, what can it matter to us, 
pray, whether your glory is more or | The pres- 
ent is what we have to think of.” 

Paul was shocked by this application of his 
theories. 

“You forget our boy, Aimee,” he said. 

* No, it’s you who forget him,” ejaculated Mime. 
@Arlay, crossly. “You work, thinking only of your- 
self, as if our boy could make an income out of your 
name! If you did your duty as a father, you would 
labor to leave him a large fortune.” 

This was not the first little cloud that had sprang 
up between the two, but it was the first that caused 
Paul d’Arlay the acute pang of feeling that his wife’s 
heart was no longer in unison with his own. Le soon 
had a much greater cause of trouble, for Aimee be- 
came jealous of him. 

It was perfectly simple that she should have be- 
come 80, for there had insensibly grown up between 
them that estrangement which is inevitable when 
husband and wife have contrary tastes, and follow 
different pursuits. Paul had not time to dance at 
tendance on Aimee in all her mundane excursions. 
He was busy with his novel—that novel which he had 
begun in his honeymoon, and was ending under the 
cruel regret of a happiness, which seemed to have 
gone forever. Te hoped much of this work, and toil- 
ed carefully at it; and then he had academical duties. 
He had been deputed to report on the essays and 
poems to- which the academy awards yeatly prizes, 
and Government had put him on a committee for in- 
quiring into international copywright. As his house 
was always filled with visitors, and with the noisy in- 
comings of milliners and costumicrs, he had hired 
private chambers, where he could work undisturbed, 
and here he spent most of his days. He and Aimee 
seldom saw each other, except at dinner time. They 
had separate apartments, and Mme. d’Arlay seldom 
returned from her balls and routs till the small hours, 
not long before the time when Paul was aecustomed 
to get up. All this was Aimee’s fault, not Paul’s; 
but, womanlike, she came to fancy herself neglected. 
She would have had her husband accompany her in 
all her frivolous amusements, and when she found it 
impossible to prevail upon him to do so, she readily 
hearkened to the suggestions of her old evil counselor, 
Mme. Mareeuil, that Paul secretly bestowed on other 
women the attentions to which she was entitled. 

Nothing could have been less true, but Mme. De 
Mareeuil and Aimee had become fast friends, and the 
former was anxious to repay the grudge which she 
owed Paul for the latter’s violent threats. One éve- 
ning at a ministerial party, when Aimee was looking 
more than usually out of spirits, Mme. De Marceuil 
settled beside her on an ottoman, and adroitly led up 
the conversation to Paul d’Arlay’s private doings. 

“Did you not tell me, dear, that your husband had 
lodgings in town ?” ; 

“Yes, he goes there every morning, and says he 
works. We are so little together that L have no 
time to question him.” 

“LT wouldn’t question him—men never te'l the 
truth; but if I were you, I would keep an 
Mme. De Trema.” 

“Mme. De 'Trema!” ejaculated Aimee, with a sud- 
den flush. “Why do you think that she and Paul— 
but it’s impossible, she is one of my best friends.” 

“ Reason the more. Ali I can say is, that I saw 
her brougham standing at the door where M. d’Arlay’s 
chambers are. But mind, no scenes or hysterics, 
dear. If M. d’Arlay plays you false, you should take 
a leaf out of his own books; remember his theories in 
La Femme @un Sot, and make him jealous in his 
turn.” 

Now it was a fact that Paul d’Arlay had elaborated 
a theory very much approved by French writers, and 
which may be summed up in the axiom, that marital 
affection seldom lasts long, unless the wife cau pre- 
mote jealousy. This beautiful lesson was not iost 
upon Aimee. She had a hest of admirers, and in the 
hope that she might bring Paul to look more closely 
after her, she singled out one—a handsome, puppy- 
like officer named De Marillae—and flirted systemati- 
cally with him under Paul’s eyes. Unfortunately, 
Paul noticed nothing. Ile was too sensitive to ridi 
cule to play the part of a blucbeard, all the more so 
as he knew that many eyes in society were humorous- 
ly watching to see whether he feared for himself the 
connubial woes which he had showered on so many 
personages in his books. So although M. De Marillae 
was continuaily dangling about his house, danced 
with Aimee at balls, called on her in her box at the 
opera and theatres, and disported himself generally as 


ess ? 


eye on 
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Aimee, pouting; | 
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jonly an amorous Frenchman can do, Paul paid not 
the slightest attention to him, acting like a man who 
‘feels secure of his wife’s purity, and of hisown. But 
this did not suit Mme. Mareeuil, 

When the flirtation between Aimee and the officer 
chad been lesting three months—and let it be admitted 
\that it was on Aimee’s part a very innocent flirtation 
_—Mme. De Marwuil sought an opportunity to warn 
Paul, and to make him miserable. The author was 
often compelled to escort his wife for an hour or two 
to official parties, and it was on one of these occasions 
that Mme. De Maruil glided up to him with a smi- 
ling look of effrontery. 

“Well, my old cnemy, it is a long time since we 
have spoken to each other. Is it still your intention 
Lo gibbet me?” 

“You did me so much harm, Madam,” answered 
Paul gravely, “that no reprisals of mine would be an 
adequate revenge; therefore I forgive you.” 

“'That’s kindly spoken, but I have always meant 
better by you than you suspect, Monsieur d’Arlay, 
and to give you a proof I must warn you now to ob- 
serve your wife, She is young and inexperienced, and 
Lam afraid she will be compromising herself with M. 
De Matillac. See them both together now. Well, 
it’s like that every evening.” 

Paul glanced in the direction indicated, and not a 
muscle of his face betrayed that he was in the slight- 
est degree moved. But the blow had come upon him 
like a bullet. For the first time the disproportion in 
age between his wife and himself oceurred to him. 
She was almost a child, he was past middle age; she 
had married to be free from the restraints of convent 
life, he had taken a wife to find rest after a laborious 
and distracted career. But how ludicrous might he 
not seem to her, with his melancholy pinings after 
that humdrum existence, which she in her exuberant 
youth despised! He turned over this new reflection 
in many ways; nevertheless, he did not speak to Ai- 
mee about the officer. Ie waited till he had proof 
) ositive of her guilt or levity, whichever it might be, 
and it was not until he had observed the pair closely 
for another week, that he resolved to remonstrate 
with Aimee, whom he saw, or fancied he saw, to 
have been merely giddy. 

It happened that the day on which he took this 
resolution was the eve of that on which his novel, 
Le Mariage P Amour, was to be published. In that 
book he had poured out his whole heart in pictures 
of the felicity of tranquil love in wedded life, and 
with the intuition which seldom fails an author who 
writes conscientiously, he felt that his work was pow- 
erful enough to move a reader, and he hoped—with 
what anxiety he himself only knew—that it might 
move Aimee. The early copies of the work had been 
sent by the publisher, and Paul took one of them 
to give his wife. Just as he was going toward her 
apartinents, a letter was brought him from St. Rie- 
quier, aunouncing that his child had been seized 
with an attack of whooping-cough; and this commn- 
nication, though distressing, appeared to have come 
just in time to serve his purpose. 

He found Aimee in her dressing-room, surrounded 
by tulle, silks, and jewels, and other extravagant 
preparations for a fancy-dress ball. 

“I am sorry to say our boy is ill, Aimee,” he said, 
handing her the letter, and laying the book on the 
table. “1 think we had better both go down to St. 
Riequier to night.” 

“Qh, it’s impossible!" she exclaimed. 
a ball at the Austrian Embassadress’.” 

This was thoughtlessly, not heartlessly said, but so 
unmotherly a reply filled Paul with pain and some 
indignation. 

“Supposing our child were to die while you were 
dancing ?” he said, severely. 

*O please don’t talk in that depressing way, Paul. 
Let me see what the letter says. Whooping-cough ! 
all children have whooping-cough, and this, the nurse 
says, is but a slight attack. We will go to-morrow 
morning—the first thing, if you like. But what are 
you staring at?” 

“Your dress—you are not going to wear that?” 

“Why not, pray?” 

“ Because it is fit only for an actress—not an hon- 
est woman.” 

“Dear me!” exclaimed Aimee, mockingly. “And 
do you know where I got the idea of that improper 

Why, out of one of your own books! One 
jof your heroines—a Duchess—dresses as a Naiad for 
ja Tuileries fete, and you fill two whole pages with 
sareasms against her dreary husband, who objected 
to see her show off her beauty becomingly !” 
| Paul bit his lips. At every turn in his wedded 
|lifte some sn of his pen was finding him out. 

“Yor know I never proposed my books to you as 
models of morality,” he said, reddening. “I wrote 
‘many things when I was yeung of which I am 
ashamed now. but there is another thing about 
| which 1 wished to warn you, Aimee. People are 
observing that you behave rather too unguardedly 
with M. De Marillae.” 

“Aha! so your eyes condescend to look after your 
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| dress ? 





wife at last !” cried Aimee, folding her arms, and 
gazing athim with flashes of stung pride. She was 
in a passion, her hair was falling over her shoulders, 
end she looked pretty and strange enough in her wild- 
ness. ‘ Yes, it’s true. M. de Marillac is tonder of 
my company than my own husband is. But before 
you have a right to reproach me, Paul, you must 
break off your relations with Madame de Trema !” 

“With Madame de Trema? What an absurdity, 
Aimee! Will you accept my assurance that I have 
not spoken a hundred wo:ds with the Countess in the 
course of atwelvemonth ?” 

“You are bound to say so, of course, but others tell 
me differently, and if you mean to use your liberty, 
Paul, I shall use mine.” 

“Notto go to this ball, I hope. Iask you once 
again, Aimee, to come with me to St. Ricquier, and 
to be more careful for the future in your conduct with 
that officer.” 

“And here is my answer,” cricd Aimee, defiantly. 
“I will go to the ball, and 1 shall wear the dress which 
you put on your Duchess, and I sball dance twice 
with M. de Marillac, as I have promised him to do, 
and ifg you are not satisfied you must mend your 
behavior to me, which has been unkind and uomanly 
to a degree.” 

“Very well, Aimee,” said Paul, with a pale face. 
“Tam not atyrant, but when a women disobeys her 
husband, and seems disposed to trifle with his honor, 
she brings punishment on the man who abets her mis- 
conduct,” and with these words he left the room. 

Aimee was a little frightened at what she had done; 
but she was secretly glad at having stirred Paul to 
jealousy, and flattered herself that in the journey 
which she truly proposed making with him on the 
morrow, a reconciliation might ensue between them, 
She cried, and if Paul had come back at that moment 
she would have flung her arms around his neck and 
prayed his forgiveness. But he did not return ; so 
she set off to the ball in her Naiad’s dress, danced 
twice with M. de Marillac as she had promised him, 
and talked to him with a loud forced gayety, while 
her heart fluttered terribly, as she saw her husband 
coldly gazing at them both. What followed may be 
soon told. Social conventions in France oblige a man 
to maintain his honor.at the sword’s point. Paul 
@Arlay glided up to M. de Marillac and beckoned him 
aside. 

** Monsieur,” he said calmly, “ we are both men who 
can understand each other at ajword. If you will 
name your seconds, we can settle our differences 
before daybreak.” 

The officer understood and bowed. “I must only 
declare to you that Madame is innocent,” he added. 

“T never doubted it,” answered Paul, quietly. 

So a few hours later, and just before dawn, Paul 
d’Arlay and the officer met in the Bois de Vincennes. 
The duel could not be a long one. M. de Marillac 
svarcely defended himself, and after a few passes 
Paul touched him on the chest. The seconds at sight 
of blood stopped the fight, and Paul, whose honor 
was conventionally satisfied by this scratch, returned 
to his house. The first thing that met him on his 
arrival, was a telegram announcing that his child had 
suddenly died. 

He sat down with a heavy sigh and reflected. 
Truth to say, it had not needed this announcement of 
his boy’s death to prompt him to the fatal course he 
was now about to take ; but his bereavement justified 
his resolution, Of what use or pleasure was his life 
tohim now? He bad pondered this question ever 
since he thought he had read in Aimee’s eyes that she 
had ceased to love him, and the answer was this, that 
the sooner he was out of the world the better. He 
was growing old ; his wife had many years of life 
before her ; better leave her free to enjoy them since 
such was her bent. He was not molded of the stuff 
to make domestic despots, and yet he loved his wife 
too well to bear her infidelity or discontent with 
resignation. 

Coldly and tranquilly, without quaver or bravado, 
he unlocked a cupboard and drew out a case of pis- 
tols, chose one and loaded. But as he stood on that 
brink of eternity where so many other men have 
hesitated, what was it that made the skeptic pause a 
minute? It was gray morning, but there on his desk, 
bean ing very white in the dim light, lay the ivory 
crucifix which had once hung in his wife’s room, and 
which he had kept since the day when she had dis- 
carded it. 

He took it up and looked wistfully at it, then for 
Aimee’s sake he raised it to his lips. He had just 
done so, when it seemed to him that a door opened, 
and down the passage came, with quick steps and a 
panting breath, a footfall light as a childs’ flying for 
succor. It approached; now it was nearer. 

“ Who’s there ?” cried Paul, startled. 

The door was not locked; it opened, and Aimee 
stood en the threshold, hugging her husband’s new 
book to her breast, aud looking at him with eyes 
brimming. 

“1 have read it to the last line, Paul,” she cried, in 
a broken voice, and she flung herself at his feet. “Ob, 
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my darling! let us go back to our home! I do not 
think we have been cither of us happy since that 
wretched day when I disobeyed you. But God is good, 
and you believe in Him as I do. I 
this noble book there is Christian faith ; and see, my 
darling, you are crying.” 





[From Blackwood’s Magazine.| 


THE DILEMMA. 


CHAPTER IV.—[Continvep. | 


“It is really taking a great deal upon herself for a 
young girl like that to go off in that way from the 
very tent-door, in front of everybody, almost, as you 
may say, before supper is half over.” 

His Excellency observed gravely that it certainly 
was a sad breach of decorum, but that the young lady 
was probably ignorant of the rules in such cases, and 
that her father was understood tu be unwell, and in- 
deed looked hardly fit for late hours. 

“ Oh, of course, your Excellency,” replied the lady, 
“it was not done on purpose; she has not been much 
in society, I daresay, poor dear girl—has lived chiefly 
abroad, where you meet very queer people, I believe; 
still the commissioner might have told her to say a 
word before going, just to explain matters, you know. 
And as for being too ill to stay, Iam sure when we 
were stationed at Dinapore, and the brigadier was only 
commanding his regiment, the civilians at Patna used 
to give most elegant entertainments, and many’s the 
time I have stayed till I was ready to drop, waiting 
till the general’s lady should go first, for I always re- 
spected other people’s position; and alihough people 
say I look so strong, I can assure your Excellency, | 
am often exceedingly delicate, especially being so sub- 
ject to a rush of blood to the head. If others can put 
up with idleness, so might some people, I think. 1 
have never seen such a thing before, since the briga- 
dier has commanded the station, never.” 

“ But it was papa who was unwell, not the young 
lady,” observed her — with a solemn counten- 
ance; “however, no doubt, as you rightly observe, it 
was a shocking solecism; but perhaps a hint from you 
on the subject would prevent its happening again. 
Your advice in matters of etiquette and good taste 
would be guite invaluable to young persons entering 
on life here. I suppose it would be no good asking 
you to take anything more? Shall we make way for 
the hungry folks behind us?” and so saying, his Ex- 
cellency, offeriug his arm, escorted the lady now ra- 
diant with smiles, back to the dancing-room. 

“Seen his Excellency doing the — to Mrs. Pol- 
wheedle ?” said Jerry Spragge to a brother sub, as he 
heiped himself to a glass of champagne. 

“should rather think so,” replied the other, fol- 
lowing the example; “ best thing out by a long way.” 
* * - * * = 

“Did you see Kirke here just now ?” said one offi- 
cer of a native infantry regiment to another, laterin 


In every word of 


went by merit.” 
“ You mean Falkland ?” 
“ Yes. 


take, and pale faces too ! 
one time, I can tell you. Falkland was worth a dozen 
men to the chief and Lord Hardinge on that day.” 
“It is strange that these men who promise so well 
cannot keep straight. There is Braddon, now, as fine 
a soldier in his line as Kirke, and he, too, must needs 
get into trouble, although in a different way.” 

“Yes, and his case will be more difficult to set 
right. When a man takes to shaking his elbow, there 
is seldom much chance of acure. "Tis a sad pity.” 
Kirke’s appearaace at the ball, which the two offi- 
cers had been discussing, happened in this wise. While 


ought to have had a Victoria Cross, if these things 


You were not at Ferozeshah? Ah, my boy, 
there were wigs on the green that day, and no mis- 
Tt was just touch and go at 


them. Then there is a tedious pause for all in the 
rear; the eminent personage, accompanied by the 
brigadier and staff, is riding down the line from right 
to left. There is perfect silence through the ranks, 
broken only by the occasional move of a battery-horse 
shaking its harness. Peeping to his ieft, Yorke gets 
a emg mi glimpse of the different cavaliers as they 
pass along the field of view of the little lane between 
his regiment, which is on the left of- the infantry, and 
the adjacent field battery. First, various staff officers, 
singly or in couples; then the eminent personage on a 
big English horse, the brigadier on his Cabulee cob 
ambling by his side, and looking up in conversation; 
then a motley group of other staff officers, including 
the happy holders of actit.g appointments for the day. 
Among these are three or four ladies, one of whom 
Yorke recognizes, in his momentary view, as plainly 















Yorke was standing in the archway, as above describ-|as if he had been looking for an hour. Miss Cunnine- 
ed, looking at the one object which engaged his at-|ham riding between two men in plain clothes, one in 
tention, an officer had just entered the room behind|a round hat, the other strong and erect, wearing 3 
him—a handsome, well-built, dark-complexioned man, |sun-helmet. And now the cavaleade having reached 
somewhat above middle height, with a hard, resolute, | the end of the line, turns round the flank of the field 
but good natured face, smooth-shaven save for a large| battery, and begins to return by the rear, the eminent 
black moustache, with clear cold grey eyes, dressed in| personage, as he rides along at a foot pace, regarding 
a blue tunic with heavy gold embroidery, a scarlet |intently the backs of the men, as if the spectacle af- 
shaw! round his waist, and a long straight sword sus-|forded him the deepest interest. Our subaltern, of 
pended from a shoulder-belt. He, too, was looking |course, can see nothing, for he must needs look 
towards Miss Cunningham, and it was at sight of him | straight to his front ; but soon the sound of voices 
that she betrayed the confusion which Yorke too cre-jand subdued laughter, announces that the tail of the 
dulously ascribed to his own love-stricken gaze. Had] equestrian party is passing behind him, and he feels 
he looked round, he would have seen Mr. Cunning-|the hardness of the fate which keeps him a mere dust- 
ham step forward from the side of the room where he|crusher, while so many other fellows are enjoying 
was in conversation with the military secretary, and} themselves on horseback; still more, at uot knowing 
address the new-comer apparently in terms of remon-| whether Miss Cunningham even so much as saw him. 
strance, the young lady the while looking down in| Just at this moment two artillery horses, tired of 

















confusion, studying the point of her little foot as it/standing at attention, took to fighting and kicking, 
peeped out from below her dress, as if not daring to/and the challenge being taken up by several others, a 


. 


watch, yet absorbed in what passed; and that even-|sensible commotion was caused in the cavalcade; and 
tually her father fell back into his former place, while hearing a little feminine scream, Yorke could not. re- 
Kirke, after occupymg his ground some little time, |sist looking round. The cry had proceeded from Miss 
disappeared from the room. Peart, whose country-bred pony, with the combative 
As for Yorke, he went home, soon after the com-|habits of its race, aad replied to the challenge by 
nissioner’s party left, in a state of rapture qualified | kicking out at the beast next to it, which happily be- 
ry occasional misgivings, treasuring up each word that |ing that of Mr. Lunge, the riding-master of the hus- 
iad been spoken, each lo>k that had been exchanged. |sars, a gaunt and lofty animal, had kept its rider’s 
And at this ball there have been marshalled toge-|legs beyond range ot the pony’s heels; but the com- 
ther for the first time before our gentle Olivia the|motion had set Miss Cunningham’s lively chestnut 
three men whose destinies are inextricably bound up| Arab a-prancing, and Yorke had just time to notice, 
with her own. the grace with which its rider kept her seat. 
And now begins the serious business of the day. 
First, the horse-artillery and cavalry canter to the 
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CHAPTER V. 


The visit of the distinguished personage to Musta- 
phabad was of course made the occasion for holding a 
grand review of all the troops at the station, which 
took place at seven o’clock the next morning but one 
after the ball. According to usual practice at such 
exhibitions, the brigade was organized for the purpose 
as a complete division of all arms. Colonel Tartar as- 
sumed command of the cavalry and horse-artillery, 
his own regiment being taken pies of for the day 


« 


by Major Winge; similarly Brevet-Major Gurney of 
the horse-artillery, in the absence of any regimental 
field-oflicer, took charge of the whole arm, so that his 
troop fell to be commanded by Lieutenant Cubitt, who 
rode past proudly at the head of it. The four batta- 
NOthions of infantry were divided into two brigades under 
the senior field-oflicers, giving temporary steps of pro- 
motion of the same sort; while the number of acting 
appointments made, of brigade-majors, aides-de-camp, 


the evening, ax they stood together inthe doorway, 
watching the dancers. 
“Yes,” said the other. “I thought it had been 
settled he was to go back to his regiment; but I sup- 
that must have been a mistake, or he would 
one been here in the uniform of his irregulars.” 
“ Oh no; he has been sent back to regimental duty 
beyond a doubt, and has had a close shave of a court- 
martial—the order will be in the next Gazette. I had) 14 orderly officers, covered the ground with a mot- 


° . ” 
it from one of the headquarter people. ley staff in every variety of uniform, and mounted on 
“ Well, it was a cool thing to come here at all UN-levery description of steed, from high-caste Arab to 
der the circumstances, still more to come in the uni-]Deccanee pony, and left hardly any officers for regi- 
form of a corps he has been dismissed from, and with|mentai duty. None of these good things, however, 
his Excellency in the room, too. I shouldn’t be sur-|fel; to the lot of our subaltern, who was fain to be 
prised if Tartar and the hussars were to take the thing}eontent with his place at the head of the light 
up. 


. company. surely the crisis of the day, the time of all others to be 
“He was only here for a minute or two. Isawthe| The force was drawn up in the first instance watching the infantry—to see especially the 76th march- 
commissioner talking to him, apparently in remon-lin line of battalions — in column, with  the|ing in line like a living wall. But alas! Yorke throw- 


strance, and he went away immediately afterwards. horse-artillery and cavalry on the right, and the field- 
He is a cousin of the commissioner, you know.” battery on the left; and as the 76th moved down from 

“ Well, I am sorry for him,” said the last speaker;] their regimental parade to take up their appointed place 
“although I believe there is little doubt any other) Yorke scans the miscellaneous company of equestri- 
man might have been turned out of the service forlans and occupants of carriages assembled by the sa‘u 
what he did. It is a pity so fine a soldier can’t keep ting flag, looking in vain for the one object which 


front, and the former open a hot fire on an imaginary 
enemy; soon the latter 1s found to be in force, the 
guns are retired, and the infantry advance into action, 
the first brigade leading with skirmishers in advance, 
the second brigade in column in reserve. ‘The said 
skirmishers advance in approved form, running for- 
ward a litte way at the rate of about three miles an 
hour, then lying down and firing; and the parade be- 
ing as flat as a billiard-table, without any cover or 
irregularity of surface as large as a walnut, this pro- 
ceeding is by general consent, pronounced to be a 
most vivid representation of the realities of war. ‘Then 
of a sudden the enemy is supposed to disappear from 
the front, and appear simultaneously on the right flank, 
a transformation which naturally involves a change of 
front on the part of our side—a favorite manouvre of 
the brigadier in fact, executed in his best style. And 
now tiie fore, its unprotected left flank pointing in the 
direction towards which it had just been fighting, goes 
to work again in the same approved style—skirmishers 
lying down, the supports standing just far enough off to 
get all the shots meant for the other, the whole advane- 
ing at about half-a-mile an hour. But now the first 
brigade has had enough of it, aud falls back on the see- 
ond, advancing thereon in line to support it. This is 


























ing a hurried glance across the field of view, sees that 
the equestrian spectators aro following in the wake of. 
the dust of the cavalry, executing some mysterious ma- 
neeuvre in the far distance, and is more than ever op- 
pressed with a sense of his own insignificance. The 
grand advance of the second brigade is practically 














his hands clean.” makes the review, and life generally, interesting to 
“A pity indeed. Do you remember the day, he|jim. “Here she comes at last,” he said to himself, 
pulled our regiment out of that mess ?” with a flutter at his heart, as he descried three riders 
“Do Inot? By Jove! if he hadn’t charged into|cantering across the plain from the direction of the 
that mass of Sikhs at the critical moment, and given|city. Even at this distance he can distinguish them 
us time to form up again, we should have come to|—the commissioner and Colonel Falkland, each riding 
grief, and no mistake.” a big horse, and Miss Cunningham on her little high 
“ You may say so, indeed. Our fellows were un-|bred chestnut Arab between them. But now the 76th 
common shaky just at that moment—all abroad, in|wheel into their place; and our subaltern in the hind- 
fact. I shall never forget Kirke’s look as he rode|}most company finds his view for the present limited, 
past us, waving that long sword of his, and his eye|by the backs of the rear rank of number eight. 
flashing fire; he looked the very model of acavalry| Presently there is a stir, and the line is called to at- 
leader. He had only one squadron with him, and the|tention, the word of command being repeated by act 
Sikhs he went at, must have been five or six hundred 
if there was aman. If Victoria Crosses had been go- 
ing in those days, Kirke ought to have had one for 
that charge.” 
“There was another man in the room just now who 


ing 
ing. 





ing brigadiers, and again by commanders of battalions. | sor Park, the royal carriage drawn up by the royal 
It is evident that the eminent personage and his staff | standard, and the prince consort on horseback jast in 
are coming on the ground, but Yorke can see noth- 
Then the word is given to present arms, while 
the bands strike up, very improperly, the vational an-| 

















thrown away, and all interest now centres in the charge 
made across their front by the returning hussars, with 
the irregular cavalry close behind them. 

There still remains the march past; and as the troops 
move along to take up their places preparatory to it, our 
subaltern: passing with his battalion just by the saluting 
| flag, observes the eminent personage gallantly bowing to 
the commissioner and party, as if inviting them to take 
up a good position close to himself. Mrs. Polwheedle’s 
carriage draws up at the same time, and its occupant feels 
this to be one of the proud moments of her life. It was 
only a few months ago that an illustrated paper had a 
wooden-cut of her Majesty reviewing the troops in wind- 


| 
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front. Why, this seemed almost a,reproduction of the 
picture. 


| 


(To be continued in our next.) 
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Centenial Exhibition, to take place next year in Philadelpbia.| A Recent Discovery at Pomret.—The Pungoio of 

T # E A L B a 0 i The reason fer this they state 1s, that Euglsh and French: Naples, reports an interesting discovery at Pompeii, ©°®>isting 
+ manufactures have not been sufficiently informed of details, In of a number of wooden tablets with writings. ‘I y were found 

order to remedy this, a movement is now on foot in Faris, to crref.y arranged in an ivory box. The backs of the teblets 
JOHN HILLYER, Publisher. organize with the help of Minister Wasbburne and Consul- are smooth and unwritten upon, and their faces, upon which the 
——> <= General Torbet, a bureau of information for the purpose of en-| writing is found, are surrounded with a kind of frame or bor- 

NEW YORK, SATURDAY, AUGUST 14, 1875. | couraging and aiding exhibitors, but the home people will peed der. They are either separate or tied together, book shape, 
—_—— —_—— to be stimulated to earnest work in Europe, while there is yet! with twine in bandles of three and four. On the tablets thus 
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een SOERe Nis. Aleem ne. Seeractenton the tingle ere, wbich bed been covered. with 
IN ADVANCE.-- (Postage Paid). : _ “— of —_ pe has oe ana gc war, were engraved, and ane vill legible though tbe wax hae 

ve vy which Courbet, the artist, was ordered to pay the cost of| disappeared, as tte sharp point of the style ha nto 
PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY. restoring the Vendome column. wood beneath. The poe tha tablets cont in receipts for pay- 


yd > er — ments of money, and bear the consular date, with the name of 
The Berlin correspondent of the Daily Telegraph, is informed of the day and the month and the amount paid. On the outside 

Agreement. that the Vicomte Gcutaut-Biron, Frezch Ambassador to the) edge of the centro tatlet of those bound up in book form is 
“iia eae aann Sone af eBay, German Court, being offended by the repeated attacks that bave| written an iudex ot the names contamed in the volume. It is 
ne eon o ¢ insertion. . te " . . »” 2 * r . a 

-" ante Ae been made upon Lim by the official press, intends to demand | ¢Mtitled * Perscriptio,” aud is followed with a name in the gena 

. ; : tive or dative, The table's are evidently accounts, and from the 
b Ll ae ty Sat, Post Office Money Order, Registered Letter, or his recall. way in which they are kept, there can be no doubt that the spot 
if: PeAddress Gir aaniianda ebiediceetaan anenathieiens, books tor Ube Official Gazette of Berlin calls attention to the rapid) where they were found was the site of a Roman banker’s house. 
review, &c., to progress made in increasing the naval power of Germany since They were discovered in excellent condition, though the damp 
JOHN HILLYER, Publisher, the creation of the North German Bund in 1867, According to NS eee _ — a 

14 and 16 South William Street, (Post Office Pox 4607), | the scheme laid down in 1873, the number of ships was to be cor Fiorelli tyr psy ora efthe peel co to ite a, 
NEW YORK CITY. increased by seven iron-clads, two avisos, four gunboats and] logical Azademy of Naples, and it is expected that it will throw 
———oL——————EE a twenty-eight torpedo vessels, Of these there are still in con | much light upon the conduct of buriaess transactions under the 
0 VOUNCEWE stroction one ironclad frigate—the Great Elector—three iron-|empire. ‘The box contained as nearly as could be ascertained, 
UR PREMIUM ANNOUNCEMENT FOR 1875. clad boats, two ironclad c ivettes, four «ther on oe about 300 thin tablets of pine wood cf varions dimensions ; 
For Seven Dotian on — : ._. |avisos, three torpedo boats, and one gunbcat. These numbers, | some measuring 118 millimetres by 83, others 132 by 12U, and a 
one of the Se eee pee Rone ng he bens = says the Gazette, represent a total addition of 23 ships, witb 143/ few double this size, all tied together in threes, and pa ked in 


ADVERTISEMENTS—Tuinry, Foury and Fiery Cents Per Acate Line 
of space, per imsert.or. Annxvat Canps will be inverted by Special 








lis cenaie ia) « guns, and engines of the power of 71,640 horses, to which] regular order, or strata. With great delicacy one of the pack- 
Tue AtBion Weeily (7 eotngen paid) : should be added six ships which are required for barbor aud - from the upper stratum was Prted off and carefully opened, 
BRITISH, pilate service, &c. A corresponding addition has been made to| when, to the delight of all around, the writing was seen distinct- 
Tuer Eprxnuncu Review, (Whig. ); i the efficiency of the manufacturing naval establishments. At/ly legible—the stylus, in penetiating the thin layer ot wax, 
Tue Lonpon QuarTerty Review, Conservative.) Dantzic, for instance, the dockyard bas been altered so as to be| which aad entirely disappeared, having left the form of the char- 
Tue Westamnster Review, (Liveral.) in accordance with present requirements ; it has been connected | acters on the suft wood beneath—and the following words were 
Tue British Quanrerty Review, (Evangelical. ) with the Vistula by a cutting,and preparations are being made| read : 
Buackwoop's Epinsurcu Macazing, (Tory.) for building a floating dock. In Filerbeck, near Kiel, three *Q Volusio faturnino, P. Cor- 
Hannison’s Youna Lapies’ Jounna,(Fashions and Stories) | large stocks have been constructed, on one of which the iron- nelio, Cos. VIil. K. Jul. 
AMERICAN, on ome o~ — po ge A Rag _— ay —_ M. Allejus Carpus scripsi me 
, 7 as been erected in front of these stocks, two large basins bave accepisse. ab L. Caecilio 
assets Henae Maoazinz, Illustrated. been begun, and three dry docks are nearly completed. At pa HS MCCCXXCVI 
Scurewen’s ae 2 “a Friedrichsort a epacious harbor, with all the necessary appliances, ab auctione me supsti- 
Tux Sr. Nicnotas has been made ; at Wilbelmshaven the harbor and sluices are pulatu ejus 
edits entien “ ‘ being enlarged, and the works for introducing geod drinking Actum Pomp.” 
Tus Aviawno * = = w ter into the commercial ba:bor have been entered upon. Which, soy a Kome correspondent of the London Times, I 
. “ “ y e si i iati .| may render— 
ee... ; —— Se ae a Sane Ten Lng, Brechin 06 the Guia dena “ Written by Marcus Alleius Carpus on the dth of the Kalends 


. - = ——= | yence, has been condemned to six months’ imprisonment in a 
(= A few com) lete sets of Tux Atusion for the|to:tress tor treasonable utterances in a speech delivered by him| ing Consuls (A. D. 66.) I bave received from Lucias Caecilius 
year, 1874, (containing William Harrison Ainsworth’s | the 26th of October, 1873. J jus, 1, terces, the ti se by me upon the 
Great Historical Romances, “ Wat Tyler” and “The| Dr. Sigl, the editor of the Ultramontane journal Vaterland, has contract stipulated by him. Dono st Pompeii.” 

Good Old Times of Merrie England,” together with a|been conveyed to the prion at Munich, to undergo in solitary Tusive men, “sh mescqsed step and slow,” ousied the 


- - : 4 > : : 2 load along the 11 miles between Pompeii and Naples, and de- 
choice selection of interesting information), can be had | confinement the ten months’ imprisonment to which he has been| posited it safely in one of the roofns connected with the collec- 


of July, Quintus Volusius Saturninus and Publius Cornelius be- 














on application at the office, price Five Dottars, postage | sentenced. tion of the papyri in the Museo Nazionale. Jn this room, 
paid. é The news this werk from Spain reiterates the statemen’ of the —s is kept as pitied “eo wpod ne < aap hae 
i aie : ' weakening of the Carlist cause, aud furthermore claims that the say hectnn pe ry J at ol “<n be Fang tho bane re arise 
European Summary of the Week. Alfonsist Gover t, intend ordering a levy of 100,000 addi| from the sbrinking or expavaion the changes of temperature 

Mach anxiety continues to be shown in England as to the tional men for the purpose of speedily ending the war, may cause in such materials as wood or glass will be avoided. 


; : T “ Careful fac-similes of the writings on each are being made, and 
etate of the weather, and its consequent action on the crops. | magne <p ae — A very remarkable “— of the as each one is completed 1t will be «examined and Gaiaand vit 
The London Mark Lane Express, ot August 9th, in its review of wae ee geeneoatans = simple paragraph which bas just ap-) the original by the most petent p in order to insure 
the corn trade the past week, says : peared in tbe Paris Constitutionnel. It is to the effect that the| the most scrupulous exactness. No such discovery has been 
“The weather though beches, has been on the whole tolerably Italian Government has just caused to be commenced, by its mil- made since the celebrated papyri were found at Herculaneum in 
ne. The crops are progressing favorably, bat it is unseasona itacy engineer troops, the fortitcation works which are to guard 1752 
bie to expect the plenty or quality of last year, aftera nearly the — of the Alps on the side of the French frontier. Pro- ’ 7 : 
suniess July and such a heavy rain fall. So they bave found in |J°* for fortifying the Alps are indeed not a new thing, and bis-| CURIOUS LITERARY Imrosture.—A letter from Milan 
France as far as they have gone, and flour has risen four franes | TY Teeords the labors of certain engineers whose early laurels| in the ‘Neue Freie Presse” gives an ccount of a curious literary 
por sack in Paris, ‘The bulk of our own harves is yet uncut. og —:- such —_— = ultimately to astonishing 1e-| jmposture, which bas made some noise in Italy. Some time ago 
Some of our country markets bave hesitated about submitting to mae ie ‘ees “es = . on, 6 oan pres —- have never! . new comedy, * ‘Lhe Intentional Egotist,"’ was brought out a 
any decline, though generally it reached one to two shillings 8 Rapes athe yaaa eS Cae Soe ee ee the Milan | beat: da d by the manager, Si 
por quarter. Large speculative purchases have been wade in at meso poujects. Pega ne ee ~ ——. 
ndon on American account. ‘I'he London market closed with A letter from St. Petersburg in the Konigsberger Handels- Bellotti Bon, as a posthumons work of Goldoni's. The piece 
an improved aspect and an upward tendency, which must be | Zeitung saye, that the desire for peace at present manifested by| ¥98 but moderately successful, though it obtained a certain no- 


swayed {entirely by the weather. There certainly seema quit ia. i i i in: £./ 
onan: danas ofa dieene ak” y see quite | Russia, is easily accounted for by the state of her army. If we| ‘riety, owin: to a sbarp controversy between Beliotti-t on and 


F ; : some critics who disputed its alleged authorship. This contro- 
The American team and their friends returned to London meg “ese = eam ele eet alla Penge 98) versy has now come to an unexpected close, by the publication 
from Paris, on August 9th. ‘They report that they enjoyed their|> 4 war—first, because they are required) ot a pamphlet at Parma, which leaves no further doubt as to the 
visit greatly, and have obtained the recreation they so much for the occupation of newly-acquired territories, and, secondly, real author of the play. The writer, Parmenio Bettoli, says that 
aniithn Wiis tenia, al cmaninieniabia 9 nue | on account of their enormous distance from the s ene of opera-| Siguor | cllotti-Bon having rejected several plays which he had 
. r labors, and preoccupation of the contests in | tiong--we shall find that the military force of Russia in Europe, | 8ebt bim, he determined to be revenged. The manager's enthu- 
Ireland and England. Several of the party have visited Sir| consists of 160 regiments, or 480 battalions of 1,017 men each-| 8i#stic admiration for Goldoni is well known, and Bettoli hit 
Henry Halford at Wisstow Hal), bi: country seat in Leicester-|®24 24 jager battalions of 823 men eacv, making 582,320 men in| UPO™ the itea of writing a play in imitation of Goldoni’s style, 
shire, whero they met a number of distinguished guests, |!) With 7,700 cavalry and 61,900 artillery. Notwithstanding ond patcing 0 ofl eqen ESD no gnehemenngnene ne 
Siessetth ciated un Witeench Gins o wh the heres : *|the development of the Russiau railways, the means of commu of that dramatist. In this way he could at length get one of his 
, ®, on the steam | nication in the empire are still very defective, and the mob liza-|OWD plays performed on the stage. though under false colors, 
er City of Berlin, excopt Mr. Bruce, who remains on the|tion of the army could not, therefore, be effected withoat|#4 at the same time make Bellotti Bn ridiculous. The play 
Continent. considerable loss of time - a circumstance which, under the new pe en oneesees 3 at Bees nes eee, plot 
tenni iel O'Conne . : system of warfare, wight produce fatal consequences. A further|®0@ characters to some of Goldouls plays, but the dialogue, 
Pa pigeon gear gn nt pens passed off in Ireland, on | impediment to rapid ietheituationn, to en ba found to the thet than which was its only vriginal part, was weak snd uninteresting. 
8 quietness than was expected ; but at| the cavalry is not yet sufficiently provided with horses, and that| fhe manuscript was copied on some cld paper found in « law- 
Glasgow Scotland, where a large number of Irish are out of |31,72) horses more are required for tbe field artillery. The) Yet’s Office, and subjected to chemical treatment, so as to give it 
employment, the national characteristic cropped out, and many |/atter are not easily supplied, as most of the batteries are sta- the appearance of age. Bettoli, writing under the pseadonym 
Seaieen teenie ened : t.oned in districts where horses exist in very small numbers. 1:| Of P. T. Ba ti, then sent the play from Parma to the librsrian of 
ro) esulted. Altkou:h the regular troops and the b , : the *‘ Marciana ” at V; ting his opinion as to wheth 
volunteers were in readiness, the police put down the ri may therefore be predicted with tolerable accuracy that the! : ts babyy BS carte cong hr see = ~ 
’ I P @ rioters complete motilization of the Russian armywould take frow nine| it Wes really written by Goldoni. The librariar replied that it 
and captured nearly one hundred of them, most of whom were | to twelve weeks; ander the most favorable circumstances, it could| ¥85 not by Goldoni, but probably the work of ove of bis contem- 
heavily armed ; they are now recuperating in jail. not be carried ont in less than six weeks. ‘Ibe railways now| PoF@ries. The next step was to get tue manuscript noticed in 
Pometien the te te + open for traffic, are insufficient for a rapid concentration of the| be press. A friend of rettoli wrote a paragraph upon it in the 
. ang ‘rince of Wales, appears to be | troops scattered about the whole empire. The thirteen divisions ‘*Corriere di Reggio di Emilia,” which was reproduced in the 
excitizg great interest not only in India, but throughozt the | Stationed in the northwest, for instance, would require twenty-| ‘ Epcca,” and the news of the discovery of a bitherto unknown 
East, end not less among the native populat‘on than among eix days to arrive in Warsaw, and the twenty-six divisions ta a - ae ee SS me en 
European residents. The Bombay Gazette, of Jure 18th the southwest and the cen re of the empire, could not arrive in| literary circles. Bellotti-Bon hastened to write to ~* Signor Bar- 
eiidieh ths *haidiaindin of Seeeeen tomate th, an-/less than thirty six days. Moreover, the Russian army is, oa/‘i»” begging him to forward the manuscript or his perusal, A 
po nee culne the Pe ent _— y making great prepa. |the whole worse armed than that of sny other great European long correspondence followed, the result of which was that Parti 
secons Ser aivtag the Fulace 0. egnidoee reception ie his cap-|p wer, although its artillery may be favorably compared with|®°ld the manuscript to Bellotti-Bon for 2,00 lire. Atter the 
gas-lights.” The formation of the Camp of Esered at Delhi ok an eeene esaen ee CeNne Ne ee SEEn ate d Be Hott y oP ios Or eal = } ng = ned 
which 20,000 men will be assembled, win Segpe nc vend in yy “ Hane Christian Andersen the poet and novelist, died of a can- Berti, whe of ane cage A and laseibous no 
A IE ee ny Pe ee 
e ( : €s already beea namec - - e mystery would have remained unexplained to this day, if he 
eet tes ceeeer oo ae Bombay is to be called M. Garnier, 4 Frenca Puysician, gives details in) bad not himself come forward to diclose it. 
fin tas ie ' - niding 0 oul ~  coenation ae one of the French medical periodicals of a deatu fr m eating too algae ar 
Highness may be induced to visit Hong Kong after te - many Strawberries, He recommends persons who can eat this) CARDINAL Manninc.—The English Catholic journals 
India. 8 trni: in its natural condition with impunity, not to eat many at a ®*Y ‘bat the question of Cardinal Manning's precedence, was in- 
The French Government has, it is stated, entered into a con- thei petit te pee y (— phe = a ye = mag | yen aun @ "i * Se ee eee 
tract with an English fir i 7 L . é ) ° é ore, their digestion. . G-rnier; Majesty Queen Victoria was present. The Pr.nce of Wales, we 
aged seaiietate ha ~ ‘a prea of ‘ery high- ee it ae to sprinkle the strawberries with a good and ‘are told, advanced to meet the Cardinal on his arrival, cordially 
ate, ely of steel, and to be} gly alcoholic wine. Debilitated stomachs should not ven- shook hands with him, and then presented His Ewinence to bis 
thoroughly sea-going craft. beard on Bordeaux wine—Kirschenwasser, rum or cognac being, | royal mother, who received tim most graciously, and conversed 
Letters from American gentlemen in Paris, received in Lon-| in his opinion, preferable. His last recommendation is peverto with him for a while. ‘tbe Cardinal remained vithin the royal 


don, sey there is little intorost manif sted in Europe, in the ~~ — alone ; tuey should always be accompanied hoe for some time—a privilege accorded only to those of the 
































highest rank. 



































For tHe Summer Season every one of the large 
towns of England, with the sing.e exception of Bristol, shows 
an excess of deaths above the average, In London the mortal- 
ity rises highest in the end of July and beginning of August. 
Liverpool comes next in point of time. Manchester is also 

tetty early, and so is Glasgow. Norwich is tbe latest, its wax- 
mum not occurrin: till the middle and end of September. But 
the most remarkable fact is, that in Leicestor there is an ex ess 
of forty per cent. in the Summer motths, being double that of 
any other place. In Scotland, no town exceeds its aver ge in 
July and August ; in England, every town but Bristol does, Of 
the annual rates of mortality the highest is that of Glasgow, 
amounting to thirty-five per thousand. The nearest to this are 
Manchester and Liverpool, each with thirty. Portsmouth stands 
lowest in Eugland, with a rate of twenty, and Aberdeen in Scot- 
land with twenry-three. 


European Miscellanies. 





the balance is paid by the natiou. 

Tur Tasarp Inn, Sournwark, Lonvon.—During the 
last few days workmen have been employed in pulling down the 
central part of the eastern side of the Tabard Inn, in High- 
street, Southwark, which has stood for two centuries on the site 
of the old Tabard Hostelrie, so celebrated by Chaucer as the 
rendezvous of the “Oanterbury Pilgrims " of our own day. 
Chaucer has been dead now for near 400 years, but it is stated 
on the authority of Stow and other learned antiquaties, ‘that the 








Tar Late Emperor Narotron’s Pustisner —The 
Paris cvrrespondent of the London Standard writes on July 
22ud : *'The case of M. P on, the pblisber, against the heirs of 
Napoleon ILI., came before the Civil Tribune of the Seine again 
yesterday. It may be remembered that ’. Peon secks to annul 
the contr:ct, into which he entered for the publication of the 
late Emperor's works, an! notably his majesty’s ‘* Vie de Cesar,” 
two volumes only of which have appeared ; in addition, the pub- 
lisher claimed 660,000 francs damages for the loss be had sus- 
tained ,by the non-completion of the Emperot's works. The 
cost of publishing the “ Vie de Cesar” is put down at 440 000 
francs ; the work appears to have been an utter fatlure asa 
commercial speculation. The damages, however, were ulti 
mately brovgit down to 167,000 francs by M. Peon, but after 
hearing counsel, the court postponed judgment. 





A sust or Sir Joun Franxuin has been executed by 
tie sculptor, Mr. Mathew Noble, and will shortly be erected in 
Westminster Abbey. On the left side of the monument, the 
following inecription is ent: ‘*To the memory of Sir John 
Franklin. Born April 16th, 1786, at Spilsby, Lincolnshire. 
Died June 11th, 1857. off Point Victory, in the Frozen Ovean. 
The beloved chief of the gallant crew, who perished with him in 
completing the discovery of the Northwest Passage.”” A similar 
inscription to he memory of Lady Franklin, composed by Dean 
Stanley, will be placed on the right side of this niche, before the 
monument is erected in the Abbey. 


: 


MareiaGe or a Daveuter or THE Late Dr. Laivinc- 
sTonE.—The London Daily News of July 28th, says : ‘“J‘he mar- 
riage of Miss Agnes Livingstone, eldest dangiter of the distin- 
guished African explorer, to Mr. Alexander Bruce, of the firm 
of Younger & Co., brewers, took place at Hamilton yesterday. 
The ceremony was performed by Rev. Dr. Moffat, grandfather 
of the bride, agsisted by Rev. G. Thompson, of Hamilton, and 
Rev. W. higby Murray, of Manchester, The service was con- 
d cted according to the ritual of the Church of Scotlaud. The 
breakfast was given at the residence of Dr. Loudon, one of the 
late Dr. Livingstone’s most intimate friends. !he presents were 
numerous and varied, and were sent from all parts of the globe, 
and the dono:s included pecrs, members of Parliament, and 
friends in all other ranks in society. The bride and br degroom 
lef: for Engl nd to spend their honeymoon.” 








Wituram Boyce Bernarv.—A ag ae dispatch 
from London announces the death of Mr. William Boyle Ber- 
pard. He was the son of a onve popular English comedian and 
was born in Boston, Mass., in 1808. He prepared for publica- 
tion his father’s ‘Recollections of the Stage,” aud was the author 
of many popular plays. The best kuown of these are ‘The 
Nervous Nan and the Man of Nerve,” “The Irish Attorney,’ 
‘*His Last Legs,” ‘The Boarding *chool,” and “Life Trials.” 





Victor Huco’s pew volume will be called “ L’Art 
@'Etre Grand-Pere.” No poet has ever written so charmingly 
about children as he has. The successive deaths of his sons, 
Charles and Francois, made his two grandchildren, Jeanne and 
Georges, especially dear to him. He had already made them 
the subject of his verse in ‘‘L’Annee ‘lerrible.” And in this 
new volume they are alluded to alinost in every page; now 
directly with reference to their childish games and sayings; now 
indirectly, as when they ure wadea pre ext for his philosophical 
speculations. ‘‘L'Art d’Etre Grand—Pere” will probably be 
published this autumn. M. Victor Hago feels himself in full 
possession of the gift of production, and works every day with 
the utmost regularity, tut he withholds his manuscripts from 
the printer as long as he possibly can. He corrects with extreme 
care, und is often not satisfied until he has had as many as five 
proofs, Under the Empire he had his own special corrector at 
Claye’s—the printer—who was eccustomed to his punctuation, 
which is well known to be quite peculiar to himself. 





PaRENTS OF CHILDREN in the habit of straying from 
home, should adopt the Persian system of sttaching a label with 


their name and address to their girdles. ‘These lebels ase 
supplied at the local Police stations in London. 





EXECUTION OF ONE OF THE SEPoy MiscrEANTs.— 
Dali Khan, the Motaharee Mutiueer of 1857, has been executed. 
A correrpondent, in describing tho occurrence, writes :~—‘ The 
miscreant begged that, after his execution, his body might be 
laid ‘n sacred ground, and also that he might be allowed tu ad- 
dress the peopie from the scaffold. Both indulgences were 
wisely retused by the magistrate, and the marderer, true to his 
instincts, died cursing our race,and wishing he could once more 
imbrue bis bands in our blood, The story of Dali Kban’s pur- 
suit and capture would if well told, equal in interest and far 
surpass in truth any story of Dumas. Slosly but surely, from 
the hour when Dali Khan's existence was first suspected, to that 
on which he stood before the Judge to hear his doom pro- 
nounced, have his footsteps been dogged. Through two and a 
balt years of patient investigation, through official records, 
through all the turnings and windings created by native chi 


canery, has the superintendent followed the murderer till his 
labor was crowned with success.”’ 





Two MEN were recertly charged before a London 
magistrate with wilfully maiming forty horses belonging to the 
London Street Tramway Company, doing damage to the amount 
of £150. They were further charged with stealing about six 
pounds of horse hair, which it appears that they took from the 
i and tails of A od — under their charge as employees 
of the company. ey sold;¢o hair dealers. They were 
committed for trial, . . 


Tabard was an inn for a century before that time. ‘The part 
now pulled down was of wood, and it joined the portion of the 
stracture which, if tradition is te be believed, was the guest- 
chamber in which ths pilgrims assemtled and were entertained 
before they started off for Canterbury, ‘ with devout courage the 
blissful saints and martyrs for toscek.” This portion still stands, 
though in ratber a forlorn and dilapidated condition, but it will 
soon follow the fate of the other parts of the structure, and be 
leveled with the ground, in order to have its site covered with 
warehouses for the hop merchants of ‘he borough. The front 
arch of the in, where the old sien of Tabard- ut one time cor- 
rupted into the Talbot—was hong oat, was pulled down last 
winter, and the part of it which hus already been rebuilt, bears 
the name of its predecessor. 


Tur Streets oF Lonnon, their cost and their man- 
agement, their durability and cleanliness, are endless objects of 
jnterest for the stranger. When we recollect that the area tra- 
versed by the metropolitan police is 5/6 square miles in extent, 
and occupied by a population crowded within a diameter of about 
thirty miles, nearly as large as that of Pennsylvania, you may 
have some idea of the London streets, avenues and highways. 
Six hundred and thirty-five miles were added to these streets 
between 1861 and 1871, and it is estimated that there are at least 
4,000 miles of them. Within this area it is estimated that a birth 
takes place every five minutes. London: overs 75,313 acres, and 
of its 4,000,00) inhabitants the last complete return shows that 
139.000 are paupers. The total annual expenditure for poor 
relief, including poor rates and workLouses, orphan asylums, 
roads, watering, lightiag, sewerage, public works and police, is 
£4, 667,947, over $23,000,00) im gold for the district of London 
alone. 


Eieut Days’ Imprisonment ror Bicamy.—John Bailey 
was indicted at Oxford, on July 23rd, for intermarrying witu 
Sirah Smith at Wolstanton on the 10th of March, 1873, his wife 
Emma Bailey being then alive. 

The prisoner was married in 1'63, and lived with his wife at 
Tunstall till 1869, when they both went to America. In 1872 
the prisoner returned to England without bis wife. He told his 
friends she was dead, and although about a year atterward* her 
sister received a letter from her, and offered to read it to the 
prisoner, he refused to look at it, and four months later went 
through the ceremory of marriage with another woman, Sarah 
Smith, for the defence it was shown in witigation that the 
prisoner's wife was a worthless character, and in the end, the 
prisoner was sentenced to eight days’ imprisonment. 


A JupGE ANp AN inisn Juror.—A refreshing little 
incident, says the Dublin Evening Express, has just vccurred 
at the Limerick City Assizes. A woman named O'Brien, was 
tried for a savage assault on a police constable in a row, ond the 
offence was clearly proved, to the satisfaction of most people. 
But an idea occurred to one of the jurymen, that the constable 
who had ‘een wounded could not himself identify the prisoner, 
and he said so. ‘Neither could you” replied Mr. Justice 
Keogh, ‘if your eye was fall of blood.” ‘* Well, I won’t convict 
her,” said the juryman, ‘You m y do as you please, sir,” re- 
marked the judge. The juryman was as good as his word, and 
ibe foreman of tbe jary, in due time, announced that they could 
not agree. Mr. Justice Keogh at once discharged them, and 
directed the sheriff to summons the unc nvinced juror no more ; 
and a new jury having been sworn, the prisoner was retried, 
convicted, and sentenced to twelve months’ imprisonment, with 
hard labor. 


SoMe REMARKABLE REMAINS have been unearthed by 
workmen cutting limestone. from the Goldmire Cliffs in England, 
They found in the red freestone some masonry forming a hol- 
low, nine feet in diameter ard five feet high, containg human 
and apimal bones. Five feet of sol and an elm, thirty fe t 
high, covered the masonry. It is conjectured that this is the 
kiln used by the monks, at the building of Furness Abbey, 790 
years ago. 

Art Bansury, in Encuanp, the other nigh, there was 
a great demonstration against the Compulsory Vaccination ast, 
the occasion being the release from Northamptou prison of a 
man who suffered fourteen days’ imprisonment rather than have 
his child vaccinated. He was met at the railway stalion by a 
great number of persons, some of whom carried banners de- 
nouncing the Vaccination act, and bands of music played. 
Speeches were made by the Rev. Horno Rothery and others 
connected with the National Anti-Vaccination League. White, 


the rel d man, received a purse of gold, and resolutions were 
psssed against the act. 


IN sPITE OF THE FREQUENT EXPRESSIONS of disap- 
proval on the part of the Roman Catholic clergymen, the prac- 
tice of waking the dead still prevails to a very great extentin the 
north of England. At Birkinhead, on July 23rd, a wake took 
place, at which all present became intoxic ted; and in lamenting 
the loss of the subject of the wake, an old woman let tall a candle 
into the coffin. The shroud and clothes instantly caught fire 
and blazed up, and as all were incapable of extinguishing the 
flames, they continued rowing unt | an officer, hearing the noise 
and confusion, went and extinguished them. 


Suockine CrvEtty to a SuEEr.—At the Newcastle- 
under Lyne police-court, on July 23rd, a shocking case of cru- 
elty to animals was brought to light. A batcher named James 
Heath was charged with cruelty to a sheep. It was shown by 
evidence, that after sticking the sheep with a knife, he com- 
menced to skin it whilst alive. He had skinned one of its fore- 
legs, one shoulder, and part of the breast. when the presence of 
a policeman put a stop to his inbuman conduct. The magis- 
trotes appeared inteneely horrified at the barbarity of the but- 
cher, and talked of putting a stop to such disgraceful proceed- 








a costs. 


ings by the strong erm of the law, and then fined him 40s, and 


Accivent av Drury-Lane Turatre.—At about three 
o'clock, on July 20th, a portion of the entablature surmounting 


Tue MAINTENANCE of the London Law Courts costs) the colonnade, on the northern side of Drury Lane Theatre, and 
annually about $8,76 ',000, of which suitors pay $4,710,000, and | extending nearly the entire length of Little Russell street, fell 


to the ground with a great noise. ‘The entablature was com- 
posed of heavy blocks of stone, which fell into the widdle of the 
| roadway, blocking up the street. It would seem that the con- 
stant rains of late must have lessened the cohesion of the 
materials, and it appears that at the time of the fall a heavy 
storm of wind and rain prevailed and caused the overhanging 
cornice to g.ve way, bringing to the ground with it the frieze on 
which it was supported. orkmen were at once set to work to 
clear away the d bris, and on Monday morning the roadway was 
reopened for traftic. ‘Lhe building bas been repaired, 60 that no 
further danger is to be apprehended. 


A Secnootnoy's Deatru.—The Pall Mall Gazette of a 
vecert date says: ‘* it is impossible to read the evidence given at 
n inquest beld in St. Wilfrid's Catholic shool, Preston, on the 
remains of a litile child named Richard Lancaster, aged seven 
years, who died that morning in consequeunce of injunes re, 
ceived from leaping through the window of an upper room in 
the school one day last week, without a feeling of sadness 
The little culprit had been contined in the room with 
two others by Miss Bamber, a pupil teacher, for the fault 
of “talking in school.” At balf-past four, when the pupils were 
dismissed, they were taken through the room where the prison- 
ers were contined, and these latter, it was stated, had been told 
(hey wight follow when the school was discharged, Owing, 
however, to some mistake or misunderstanding, the deceased 
child did not follow, aud was unwittingly locked in the sehool 
Iie did not long remain there, for about five o’clock he leaped 
from one of the windows into an adjacent court, and afterwards 
walked to a house, whence be was carried home in great pain 
by a schoolfeliow and dicd. The jury returned a verdict of 
*‘ died by a tall through misadventure.” 

Tur British Government paid £1,080,715 for pen- 
sions la-t year, including £700 to the bousehold of the Princess 
Charlotte, who died no less than fifty-eight years ago. 

One of the latest breach of promise cases in London 
has a curious title —Frances Levy ag'. Arrakiel ». Gasper. Just 
think of a wom in wanting to bear the name of Mrs, Arrakiel P. 
Gasper, P. is for Peter—Arrrkiel Peter Gasper. There was 
pociry in the case as usual, e. g.: 

** Down Albert (lace, near Onslow Square, 
Tuere is a fairy living, : 

With jet black eyes and curling hair, 
And cheeks like roses blooming; > 

In loving arms | long to clasp her, 
ler own, her dearest Peter Gasy er !”” 

Again he wrote: 

** Love and kiasess till death—Arrakiel,” 

Damages £100, and not balf enough ! 


Artstocratic Can-Dr vers in Lonpon.—There are 
at the present time, driving cabs in the London streets, an ex- 
M. LP, a late governor of the Bank of England, a late fellow of a 
Cambridge college, and a clergyman who was recently a respon- 
dent in a divorce suit. If these gentlemen retain the manners 
and the bab ts of the circle from which ‘bey have fallen, they 
ought to produce a good cffect upon the language and the be- 
bavior which frequently prevail among cabmwen. The clergy- 
man who was recently in the Divorce Court may possibly sill 
remember that a * little leaven leavens the whole lump.” 


THE WiLL AnD copicit or Thomas Ke.ty were ad- 
mitted to probate in Eugland theoher d y. ‘The bequest in the 
codicil was expressed in rhyme, and the instrument rau: 

** [having neither kith nor kin, 

Bequeath all I’ve named herein 

To Harriet, my dearest wife, 

To have and hold as hers tor life. 

While in good health and sound in miod 

This ccdicil L' ve undersigoed, 

His wife and dangbter, in whose fsvor the will and codicil 

were made, and the executors named in the will, predeceased 
him, and he left no known relations, 











ReEcENT EXPLORATIONS show that the great Australian 
trees exceed in height, though not in circumference, the giants 
of California; some of the Australian trees must be regarded as 
very respectable in girth as well as in height, the hollow trank 
of one of them being large enough, to permit tbree horsemen to 
ent r and turn without dismounting, while they led a fourth 
horse. A fallen tree in the recesses of Dandenong, Victoria, 
was measnred not long since and found to be 420 feet long; 
another, on the Black spur, ten miles from Healesville, meas- 
ured 40 feet, ‘be highest trees on the Sierra Nevada, Cal., 
yet discovered, reach only 450 feet, the average 8 ze being from 
300 to 400 feet in height, and 24 to 34 feet in diameter. 





Mortuer’s Hovse.—How many happy thoughts are 
called up by those two beautiful words! Is there—can there be 
any place so full cf pleasant places, beneath the waving palms 
of sunny isles, or in chilling shadows of icy mountains? Our 
heart turns with unchangeable lve +1 d lunging to the dear old 
house that has sheltered us in childhood. Kind friends may 
beckon us to newer scenes, and loving hearts may bind us fast 
to pleasant homes ; but we are not satizfied with them alone, for 
there is one place more fair and and lovely than them ali, and 
that is the beloved ‘‘mother's house.” Here we have watched 
life come and go. Here we have folded still, cold hands over 
hearts as still, that once beat tuil of love for us. Here we have 
welcomed brothers and sisters into lite, watched for the first 
lisping words from beby lips, guided the tottering baby feet from 
helpl ssness to manhood, and bere we have watched, with 
aching hearts, to see the dear ones turn from the home nest out 
into a world which has proved but a snare and a temptation, to 
many wandering feet ; and here we gather strength to take up 
our lives again, : nd go on patiently unto the end, But though 
the world call us, and we may find friends good and true, we 
turn to the dear old home when troubles come for help and 
comfort, 





THERE 1s aT rResENT residiug in Dublin, a grand- 
niece of the poet, Goldsmith, a very aged woman, the is now 
+5 years cld,) suffering from ill-health and extrcme poverty, her 





whole maintenance being ‘a weekly allowance of four shillings, 
from a charitable fund, 


oh 














THE ALBION. 











(From the Cornhill Maganne.) 


MISS ANGEL. 
BY MISS THACKERAY. 


CHAPTER XIX.—( Continued.) 
IN GOLDEN SQUARE, 


What is a mood? Whence does it come? —- 
does it overwhelm us with its strange stupidities 
Here we sit quietly in our chairs, and what adventures 
are ours! What comings and goings! What momen- 
tary emotion and curious changes and conflicts! Ar- 
mies of thought sweep past, experience, memor:7, hope, 
are all ranged in battle array ; sometimes the two fight 
frem daybreak until sunset and on into the night, nor is 
it perhaps till the morning that we know which army 
has retreated and to which the field belongs. Fora 
time some such battle was raging in Angelica’s heart as 
she sat quiet upon the couch ; then came silence and 
the deadness of hnmiliation. Some sudden hatred and 
indignation had come over Miss Angel, like a dry east 
wind parching her very soul. She had not deserved 
this, she said; she had been sincere ; she had not 
sought her own advantage in all this ; and it was hard 
to be humiliated. 

To Angelica this strange distorted mood came as a 
unishment fur other thinge, for the gentle vanities and 

infidelities which had brought her to this pass, which 
had led her on to overrate her own worth and judgment, 
and that perhaps of the persons whom she honored. 

It is Goethe who says, that those who will not for- 
give themselves for small faults, are persons who over- 
rate their own importance. Angelica of late had had 
many excuses for overrating herself, and perhaps for 
this very reason, suffered more acutely thanishe might 
have done at another time from the mistake she had 
made. 

Young, ardent, reckless ; how was she to realize to 
herself, the calm imperturbability of a nature which 
was not a passionate one, nor quickly responsive to 
things that were not tangible, aa to which it was un- 
accustomed. 

The determination to which Mr. Reynolds came was 
one which in the end, perhaps, was best for all, for An- 
gelica herself and for others, but the wisdom of his 
judgment could only be measured by time. Perhaps it 
was some dim unacknowledged consciousness, of the 
truth of his own want of earnestness, which made him 
mistrust his sentiment for Miss Angel, its strength and 
power of endurance. 

He walked away moderately satisfied with fthe part 
he had played ; Angel sat quite still, as I have said, 
looking into the gathering dusk, watching the lights 
fade ; they changed from blue twilight into grey and 
dimmest shadow ; chill, cold, silent, the epring evenin, 
gathered round her, and her white face and figure faded 
into its darkness. 

Fate is kind sometimes with unexpected blessings, 
that seem all the brighter when they come in hours of 
twilight. Open a door into a room full of sorrowful 
shames and regrets. Flash the light of a candle upon 
all these vapors and dismal consternations. .. . 

There is a sound of voices on the stairs ; there have 
been exclamations and thumpings and summonings ; 
some one is calling out her name eagerly, and the noise 
comes nearer and the light starts{in'o the room, and 
somehow Angel, out of her twilight shame, suddenly 
finds herself in light, in Jove, enfolded in two trembling 
arms that hold her tight close toa shabby old beating 
heart. She is blessed almost before she | Rood who it 
is that has come ; she feels she is safe, scarce knowing 
how security has come to her ; safe upon her father’s 
heart with the benediction of his tender faith upon her ; 
she knows all this almost before she has realized that it 
is he. She had not even heard the footsteps traveling 
up-stairs, so eugrossed had she been by her dreary 
_— That present is over, changed in the twink- 
ing of an eye. She gives a little happy cry, tears fill 
her eyes ; a sudden flood of ease flows to her heart, the 
heavy load seems uplifted as she clasps and clings to 
the old man, sobbing and at peace once more, 

In after years that moment came back to her some- 
times, and that meeting, the thought of her dim despair- 
ing loneliness, of the father’s love outside the closed 
door. That faithful blessing (never absent indeed in its 
tender infalibility,) had been coming nearer and nearer 
to its expression at the time when she needed its 
comfort. 

It may be our blessing as well as our punishment 
that the vow is not all with us as we hold it, nor the 
moment all over that is past. It is never quite too late 
to remember, never quite too late to love ; although the 
heart po longer throbs that we might have warmed, the 
arms are laid low that would have opened tous. But 
who shall say that time and place are to be a limit to 
the intangible spirit of love and reconciliation, and that 
new-found trust and long delayed gratitude may not 
mean more than we imagine in our lonely and silenced 
regret ? 

Jobn Joseph was not alone, the porters were carrying 
up his trunk, with the great cords and padlocks. It 
contained a cheese among other treasures, and a goat- 
skin waistcoat, a present from his sister in-law, and some 





bodice from Coire, that Miss Angel had wished for. 
Behind the hair trunk and holding by Antonio’s hand 
came a little person, of eome ten years’ experience, 


face. 

This was a little cousin of Angelica’s, Rosa, from Un- 
cle Michele’s farm, who had been despatched to keep 
house with her grand relations in London. 

Old John had a liking for the little creature, who put 

him in mind of his own Angelica at her age, and he 
had brought her off without much pressing; he only 
stipulated that Michele should pay her traveling expens- 
es as faras Lyons. ‘Couldn't we walk, Uncls John ?” 
said Rosa, anxiously ; but Uncle John told her she 
should come in a coach with horses and _postilions. 
What would Angelica say if they were to arrive all in 
rags and covered with dust? They might have come in 
rags, in sackcloth and ashes. Angelica had no words 
wherewith to bid them welcome ; they were come 
home, that was enough. How had Antonio known they 
were arriving? What fortunate {chance had sent him 
to meet them? The fortunate chance was that Anto- 
nio, being anxious about Miss Angel’s nage looks 
an hour before, had walked back by the winding street 
at the square corner, (that street which led so often to 
her house,) and he had been [standing outside at the 
windows, when old Kauffmann, shaken by his long jour- 
ney, agitated, suspicious, fearing murder, and I know 
not what dangers, drove up in a hired coach. The first 
person the old man saw was Antonio, with folded arms, 
standing upon the pavement. He could scarcely he- 
lieve in his good fortune. Was this the louse, thts An- 
gelica’s palace? The tall windows opened upon iron 
rails, carved and bent into shape as iron railings used 
to be in those days. Her door was also ornamented 
with delicate tracery, and on either side a narrow win- 
dow let in the light into the flagged hall, where a black- 
and-white pavement had been laid down by some form- 
er inbabitant. The place is little changed. Only yes- 
terday we crossed the quaiat little square, with its bare 
trees The drifting clouds shone with city lights and 
gleams. The old houses stand in rows ; they are turn- 
ed to quaint uses—schools of arms, societies, little day 
schools for children, foreign tab!e-d’hotes, a ‘‘ supreme 
council” rules in a ground-floor parlor. Italian covr- 
riers congregate in the corner house, by which Zucchi 
used to pass on his way to the flagged hall. There are 
old shops for china and wooden carving in the adjoining 
streets. In one of the houses, M. R. tells me of a law- 
yer’s office, where a painting by Miss Kauffmann still 
graces the panel of the chimney. Perhaps that may 
have been the house where Zucchi lodged, and the 
painting may, have been her gift to the faithful friend. 
The faithful friend was made happy to-night by the 
sight of the happiness of the people he was interested in 
They had a little imprompiu studio. The lamp was 
lighted, the table was spread, old Kauffmann produced 
his cheese, and would have had Angelica’s servants join 
them at supper, if she had not laughed the proposal off. 
Lord Henry happened to call in late, on his way to 
some card-party in Berkeley Square. He stared at the 
homely gathering, at the old man, at the little girl, half 
asleep, swinging ber weary legs, with her head against 
Antonio’s shoulder. 
He tried to enter into his usual sentimental vein of 
talk with the mistress of the house, but she was natu- 
rally absorbed, and had no scruples in letting him see 
that he was in the way. He went off annoyed by his 
reception. 

“That one there appears to have something were in 
the head,” said old John Joseph, as Lord Henry walked 
away. “1 spoke to him three times and he did not an- 
swer, but examined me as if I were an ox. These En- 
glish people scem stupid and dull of comprehension.” 

“ er are clever enough,” said Antonio with a sneer, 

“and insolent enough at times to require a lesson.” 
His vexation woke up little sleepy Rosa. The child 
raised her head, a looked round the room with 
blinking eyes. 
“ You will love some of them, father, when you know 
them better—don’t believe cross old Antonio,” said An- 
gelica, “ por let us think of anybody but ourselves to- 
night.” She rose from the table, and came round to 
where Antonio was sitting. 

“Look at this child, she is half asleep,” said Antonio, 
softening, as he usually did at Miss Angel’s approach. 

“ Give her to me Antonio,” said Angel. “ Come Rosa, 
I will put you into your little bed,” and then she open- 
ed her arms and little Rosa nestled into them with 
languid childish trust. Tho two men got up from the 
tablo, and followed Miss Angel into the adjoining room, 
where Marianna had made up the little bed in a cor- 
ner. 
gel sat down on the bedside smiling, with a happy 
grateful heart. 


her shoulder. 
Angel undressed her, but she was soon dreaming again, 





come from her green home in the valle 


That was tranquil happiness ; and all. the next days 





linen for Angelica’s own wear, and a peasant’s hat and 


climbing the stairs, with weary little feet, looking about 
with dark observant eyes, set in a shy ingenious round 


Old Kauffmann began uncording Rosa’s box, An- 
Mr. Reynolds was far from her mind 
as little Kosa slept with her head hanging warm against 
‘he little thing woke up when Miss 


unconscious of the strahge new world into which she had 


were happy, and seemed as if they were old days come 
Antonio spent most of them in Golden Square ; 
he was going away soon, he said, and returning to his 
work near Windsor. [He had many messages for An- 
gelica from his friends thero, from Dr. Starr and his 
seven daughters. 

“They say your room is always ready ; you are 

never to go anywhere else; it is a most agreeable 
house to live in. The seven young ladies are charm- 
ing,” said Antonio smiling. 
“I cannot spare her yet,” said John Joseph one day 
when Miss Angel had left the room. “ But I am too 
tender a father to oppose her good prospects, and I 
shall know how to resign myself toa new separation 
when my child is summoned to the sovereign court. 
Then she shall stay with your friends. I feel some- 
times, Antonio, as though I were a foolish old man, and 
out of place in this brilliant circle. That lord came 
again this morning with the lady ambassadress. Their 
manner was extraordinary, but I would not for worlds 
that Angelica should know it. They are her patrons, 
they must be humored by us.” 

One day Angelica found her father lookin 
much delighted. 
seemed annoyed. 
“ A friend had been there,” said old Joseph, trium- 
phant ; “‘one whose friendship might be worth much to 
them all—one who——” 

‘It is that man frem Venice,” said Antonio. 
not see how ~~ of us can profit by his coming.” 

“ Count de Horn? J shall be very glad to see him,” 
said Miss Angel, laughing, and sitting down at her 
easel. ‘ Was he nice, father? Was he glad to see us 
established in our splendor ?” 

“ He is coming again,” said Zuechi. ‘“ You will be 
able to ask him avy questions you choose. Your father 
made him as welcome as if he had been a son of the 
house.” 
“And does not my father make others welcome, 
too ?”” said Angelica, looking round reproachfully. 
Antonio shrugged his ‘shoulders. ‘John Joseph 
knows well enough who is useful to him,” he said, 
When Count de Horn called again, as ill luck would 
have it, Antonio was again there, and more than usual- 
ly sarcastic. Angelica looked at him and shook her 
head to try and stop his rudeness to her guest, whom 
she was really glad to see. Antonio marched off in 
a rage. 
M. de Horn seemed to notice nothing, but went on 
praising picture after picture. He even suggested one, 
of which the subject was to be a Cupid, with the mot- 
to “Garde a vous.” Angelica actually executed this. 
“We hope the count will purchase the study,” said 
old Kauffmann. 
Antonio afterwards said he should not be surprised 
if he did; it was a most vulgar and commonp.ace 
composition. 
Angelica nearly stamped with vexation. “ Nothing 
pleases you that ldo.” 
“Many things please me that you do, but you want 
me to compliment your vanity from morning to 
night,” said Zucchi, trembling with vexation, upset- 
ting a table in his wrath, and making himself general- 
ly odious. 
Miss Angel’s vanity was of a less excusable nature 
than good old John Joseph’s reflected self-laudations. 
He became very pious about this time, and used to 
frequent the little Catholic chapel near Manchester 
Square, and return thanks to Heaven for Angelica’s 
success—for her patrons those lords, this valuable 
count their friend—for her talents, for his own repose 
and happiness. He used to come back rather cross, 
and scold little Rosa, or the man servant, or Angel if 
she came to meet him, or Antonio if he began te ser- 
monize. 
Antonio bore the old man’s vexatious moods with 
admirable temper. He was charming to any one 
young and helpless, or to old and dependent le. 
‘o successful people, however, to his equals and supe- 
riors, Antonio was, it must be confessed, perfectly odi- 
ous at times. 


~e. 


very 
Antonio was also in the room, but he 
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CHAPTER XX. 
THOSE WHO ARE ABLE TO RULE IN THE CITY. 


De Horn was a mystery to other people besides 
Antonio. He was never entirely at his ease. He 
would stand, or sit, or talk, apparently without effort, 
but nothing seemed spontaneous. He never ap 
quite to belong to the society in which he was, or 
even to care to do so. He used to have strange fits 
of abstraction, during which he seemed to lose the 
thread of what was going on. One day, instead of 
walking up-stairs into Angelica’s studio, he wandered 
down into the kitchens below, to the utter amazeinent 
of the man and the cook. On another occasion he 
clambered up to the hanging-board of his own coach. 
He was very kind but capricious to his servants and 
dependants. Many tales were told of his valor and 
military skill. He had commanded a regiment in the 
French army. People said he was now engaged upon 
some secret diplomatic mission. He had come from 
Venice by way of Vienna and Paris, and was now es- 
tablished in rooms in St. James’s. He did not enter- 
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tain, but his splendid equipage and liveries gave him 
notoriety, and his good looks and elaborate courtesy 
made him popular, especially with women; men were 
a little shy of him. He had fought a duel or two; he 
played ecards as everybody else did, but he never 
drank any wine. His riding was unrivaled, and it was 
really a fine sight to see him mounted on one of Lord 
W?’s spirited chargers, and galloping round and 
round the stable-yard. His dancing was also said to 
be unequaled. He had already engaged Miss Angel 
for a couple of sets at Lady W.’s great ball, to which 
every one was looking forward, _ , 

De Horn was a tall and distinguished-looking man, 
with a thoughtful countenance. His keen eyes seem 
ed to read the unspoken minds of those with whom 
he came in contact. It was true that he knew some- 
thing of the world; he could read men and women to 
a certain pot, measure their shortcomings and their 
vanities with a curious quickness of apprehension, but 
that was all. There is a far wider science of human 
nature, of which scarcely the first lessons had reached 
him. To understand people’s good and generous 
qualities, to know their best and highest nature, we 
must be in some measure tuned to meet them. 

Nobody knew very much about de Horn, although 
everybody was talking about him. Angelica used to 
meet him constantly. She was always glad to see 
him in the room when she entered. Dr. Burney was 
still giving his musical parties that autumn. Angeli- 
ca used to go there, and de Horn rarely missed one 
although he seemed not to care for literary society as, 
a rule, and used to look with an odd expression at the 
tea-table and the six-weeks-old dish of baked pears 
which the company systematically rejected. The 
pears might be indifferent, but the company was of 
the vest, and Dr. Burney, with his sword and court- 
dress, would come in from the Duke of Cumberlands’s, 
bringing a flavor of highest social refinement. 

De Horn sometimes spoke of life in Sweden, uf his 
home at Hafvudsta, with a certain well bred reserve. 
Angelica was much interested by the few words he 
let drop one day concernin g his picture galleries. 

“Ilad he pictures ? What pictures?” asked 
Angelica. 


(To be continued in our next.) 


BLACK BESS; 
An Historical Tale of ‘‘The Good Old Times.” 


By Edward Viles. 


CHAPTR XLVII.—(Continued.) 

“ And what shall you do?” 

“ Walk, of course ! Both of us cannot be on her back 
at once very well and surely you would not have me 
ride, while you, wounded, walk on foot? Come, get up 
without any nonsense! You will find you will not be 
able to go on at any great rate for two or three reasons, 
so I shall be easy enough able to keep up with you.” 

“ But"— 

“T tell you. Tom, I will have no buts in the case, so 
mount atonee. You must be aware that every moment 
may be of utmost importance to us,” 

Finding it utterly useless to remonstrate, King suf- 
fered Dick to assist him on to Bess’s back, who, in hez 
way, seemed rather at a loss to account for the change 
which was made. 

Tom seated himself in the saddle. He was beginning 
tr find he was not so strong as he fancied he was. 

“There is one thing more to be considered before we 
start,” he said, as Dick took hold of Bess’s bridle to lead 
her away.” 

‘What is that ?” 

“ Simply this. If you have not lost all count of our 
course, I have, and I should just like to know which is 
north, east, south, and west. We ought to be going 
south. ” 

“ I confess,” said Turpin,“ I had lost my reckoning 
and was about to lead you off without considering the 
way. However, | am very glad you mentioned it, be- 
cause we shall easily settle the point.” 

“How ?” 

“ With the e»ptain’s watch.” 

“The ciptain’s watch?” 

“ Yes I have noticed that many watches made for sea- 
faring people have a compass fitted in the back, and [ 
daresay this one has.” 

‘It will be capital if it has.” 

“We shall soon know,” said Dick, as he once more 
wagner his invaluable lantern, and looked at the watch 

y means of itsrays. ‘ Here you are, just as I expected.” 

Tho bighwaymen then placed the watch in a horizon- 
tal position, and found that the south was just before 
them, so that Dick had hit upon the right direction. 

But now, feelirg themselves quite sure upon the point, 
Turpin took hold of Bess’s bridle again, and pushed on- 
wards at a good speed. 

Just then the clouds parted a little and allowed the 
moon to take a peep at their proceedings. 


CHAPTER XLVIIL. 
A SUCCESSION OF STRANGE EVENTS.—DICK TURPIN RE* 
EATES HIS EARLY HISTORY TO HIS FRIEND, TOM KING. 
Down many a glade—through many a thicket—over 





lighted by the straggling moonbeams, and sometimes 
in the profoundest darkness—our two friends made their 
w 


to lead her but although he did shape her course, he 
trusted entirely to her finer instinct to keep out of any 
dangerous piace. 


Bess, he was more prostrated from the effect of his 
wounds than ho cared to acknowledge, even to himself., 

From time to time, as they proceeded on their way, 
Dick had recourse to the compass in the captain’s watch, 
inorder to make sure they were not travelling in the 
wrong direction. 

It was obviously their best policy to get as far from 
London—r, in fact, any town—as possible, and then lie 
concealed for a little time, until the noise their last ex- 
ploits would be sure to make should, in some measure, 
have died away. 

Both were well aware that if they preserved in the 
course they were taking, they must reach the sea coast 
at some point between Southampton and Portsmouth. 

They continued, therefore, to foree a passage in this 
direction, for they argued that if it should become im- 
perative, they would no doubt be able to slip over to 
France for a time. 

Lt was not until they had gone many a mile, apparently 
where no man had gone for a hundred years at least, 





great talk about it. 


that Tom spoke. 

“ Dick—Dick,” he said. 

His voice was low but firm. 

“What is it my friend? Are you better ?” 

“Much! But when you again look at the compass to 
make certain of our route, turn the watch over on the 
other side and tell me what the time 1s.” 

“ T will do that now, for I was about to look when you 
spoke. It wants alittle more than half an hour of mid- 
night.” 

“Indeed, so late! Surely, now, in half an hour we 
shall emerge from this place, of which I am most 
heartily tired, and we shall be able to tell whereabouts 
we are.” 

‘‘T suppose the necessity of rest grows upon you.” 

“No, [cannot say that is altogether it; but I feel im- 
patient, and long to place myself where I shall be more 
seoure than i am now, for I can assure you I could now 
do very little in the fighting way.” 

“T should think not; so, for your sake, I hope we shall 
meet with po interruption.” 

It was verging closely upon midnight when the two 
friends emerged from the forest. 

A scene of surpassing beauty met their gaze. 

Before them, glistening in the moonbeams like polished 
silver, was the EnglishChannel. It stretched to the right, 
to the left, and straight on before them, as far as the 
eye could reach. 

The landscape, too was very rich, and very thickly 
wooded, 

There was but one habitation in sight, and that was a 
very fine old Gothic hall or mansion, which was built 
upon the summt, of a rock,fand overlooking the sea. 

It was surrounded by a park of vast extent, which 
had rather a sombre appearance, attributable, however, 
to the great number of chestnut-trees that grew in it. 

The moon was barely half way between the horizon 
and the zenith, but she had risen above the thick bank 
of clouds, and her bright rays fell upon the roofs and 
chimneys and one side of this mansion, with an exceed- 
ingly beautiful effect, 

‘or some time the two highwaymen remained quite 
motionless, gazing upon the magnificent panorama 
spread out before them, in which at that still hour, the 
longer they gazed the more beauties they found. 

Dick was the first to break the silence. 

“ This is splendid !” he said; “I never saw anything 
one half so lovely. Did you, Tom?” 

“‘T must confess I never have,” said King, “ and yet, 
this place is most deceitful.” 
“Deceitful, Tom ? What do you mean? Do you 
mean to tell me it will fade away—vanish—like that, 
what do-you call-it the travellers say they see in the 
desert ?” 
“The mirage? No, thatis not what I meant. 
you sce the mansion up there ?” 

wt ng 
“T have heard of it miny times, and recagnize it from 
the descriptions I have at various times had of it, and 
sketches 1 have seen. You doubtless, when I mention 
it, will know its name, or, at all events, have heard it 
efore.” 

“ What is it then? You fill me with curiosity.” 

He drew closer to King as he spoke. 

“It is known,” said Tom,“ by the rather singular 
name of Durely Chine.” 
“Durley Chine ?” 
“Yes. Is it possible you have not hitherto heard the 
name ?” 
“T have no remembrance of it.” 
“You surprise me! A few years ago there was a 
However, it turns out an excellent 


Do 


thing for us.” 





“ You talk rather enigmatically, Tom, and you jump 


A 


ay. 
Dick Turpin had hold of his mare’s bridle, professing| 


As for Tom he sat very quietly upon the back of Black | 
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What is it you 
‘mean? You spoke at first about this beautiful prospect 
being deceitful. Now, { should like to know first what 
| you meant by that.” 

“T will tell you.” 

Dick looked with increasing earnestness into his com- 
| panion’s face. 

_ He anticipated some remarkable and interesting revla 
tion. 

‘When I spoke of its being deceitful,” continued 
King, “ I alluded chiefly to the air of peaceful serenity 
there is about this place, and thought of the strange 
occurrences that happened some twelve or fourteen years 
ago, when I was a boy.” 

“Indeed! What were they ?” 

“It will be scarcely worth while to tell you know,” 
said Tom, “ nor would it be wise. We shall soon have 
a more fitting opportunity. ~I intend we shall take up 
our abode in that mansion for a time! No one will think 
of looking for us there,” 

* And how about the residents ?” 

“ The place is inhabited, and has been for the period 
of time I mentioned.” 

‘* Fourteen or fifteen years, 

“ Yes.” 

“How extraordinary! Whatever can be the reason 
that such magnificent property as this is deserted ?” 

That forms the sequel to the account I have to give 
youof the thiugs that happened there. It was one of 
those domestic tragadies, the remembrance of which 
endures for a generation, and is then forgotten.” 

‘You have filied me with curiosity and interest.’ 

“TI do not doubt that; but come, do not stay here like 
this, let us push forward. In a very short time now we 
shall de secure from all search; and I shall, besides, be 
able to have that rest which I feel is so vastily important 
to me.” 

“Tam glad to hear that. But the place of conceal- 
ment had need to be a good one, if we are to escape dis- 
covery. There will be a hot search made.” 

“You are right there, but 1am not much afraid now. 
Take the bridle again, and keep on as straight a line as 
you ean,” 

Once more then the little party set themselves in 
motion. 

The road they took, which was nothing more than a 
footpath through some fields, was somewhat declivous, 
iso that in a little while they lost sight of the sea, but 
the gabled roofs of Durley Chine, owing to their eleva- 
tion above the surrounding scenery, was still visible. 

A little more than a quarter of a hour’s walk brought 
them to a broad cross-country lane. 

Turpin unfastened the gate, and passed out of the 
field into it, 

The opposite side of the lane was formed of wooden 
palings, some six feet in height. 

They were nailed close together—one strip of wood 
overlapping the other. 

A green mossy parasite had overgrown this palisade, 
and imparted to it a neglected appearance, while here 
and there, some trailing plant had twiued itself fantas- 
tically about it. 

Above this paling, and effectually preventing any 
one from surmounting it or even seeing what was on the 
other side, grew a large quickset hedge, which was in the 
full glory of unrestricted growth. 

Above that could be scen the tops of numerous large 
chestnut-trees. 

“This, I take it,” said King, after Turpin had re- 
fastened the gate, “is the boundary paling of Durley 
Park. How gloomy it looks.” 

“ And how impregnable. How are you going to effect 
an entrance ?” 

“Why, not by climbing over that hedge, you may be 
sure. If we follow the palaside we musi arrive at the 
entrance gates,” 

“ Yes; but do you think of getting through them?” 

“Why not ?” 

“Oh! I see no reason why not.” 

‘Of course, if we find a gap in the palings we may as 
well pass through it. But [ donot suppose we shall.” 

“ Not sce a gap iv the palings, and the place been so 
long deserted ? I should think we shall be sure to do so,” 
** You will know more presently.” 

“ You are very mysterious about it.” 

* Do you think so ?” 

“Tam sure.” 

“ Well, I will tell you how itis. I said just now, I was 
acquainted with some particulars of certain events that 
happened here and fed to its being closed up. I want to 
give you those particulars in the form of a narrative, un- 
spoilt by my telling you anything, you might construe 
into a solution of the mystery !” : 

“Then I only hope it will prove interesting enough 
tocompensate me for my patience in waiting for it.” si 
‘I can promise that it will beforehand; and look, do 
you see the top of some white object just in advance ?” 
“ Quite plainly. L was jpst going to‘ask you if you 
knew what it was. It looks like some mouument or other, 
but it cannot be that surely ?” 

“TJ have never seen it, but only leard that it is kere 
to be seen by anyone who takes the trouble to leok.” 

"Ta be continued in our next.) 
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Useful and Interesting Knowledge. 
Tus Sitver Reatons or THE Wortp—VALvE OF THE 
Mines anv How Tuer are Workev.—In 1850 Nevada 
was not reckoned among the silver-producing regions. 
Mexico and South America in that year produced $35,- 
000,000 worth—nearly five times the amount obtained 
in the same year from Europe, Asia and Africa. The 
production of Piedmont in that year was greater than 
that of any other section of the Eastern continent, and 
was about $1,500,000. Austria was represented by 
about $1,000,000; while Russia, Norway, Saxony, Spain, 
the Hartz Mountains, and Devonshire and Cor wall, in 
England, produced the remainder. Indiahas often been 
represented as destitute of silver, but we have state- 
ments from Sir Roderick Murchison and other travellers 
thanthe Kulu Valley is so rich in ore and metalic 
silver that it might be made to yield enormous reve- 
nues for ages to come. What was once known as the 
silver country of the Vazurs in Kulu, comprises the 
mountainous country lying between the Beas, Sainji and 
Parbutti rivers. The mines, although in the palmy 
days of India worked to a considerable extent, are now 
almost forgotten, surely by the inhabitants of the region 
itself. The Manikarn mines in the same valley are 
known to be incalculably rich, but are now unworked. 
The Indian authorities, and even the people themselves, 
lay every obstacle in the way of developing them for 

fear of impoverishing the country. 

In the first three centuries after the discovery of 
America it has been computed that 160,000 tons of pure 
silver were exported from Peru and Mexico alone. 


THE WHOLE NUMBER OF LOCOMOTIVES in the world is 
estimated at fifty thousand,’ of which nearly fifteen 
thousand are in the United States, and nearly efeven 
thousand in Great Britain. The aggregate horse-power 
is estimated at ten millions, and all the engines in use— 
locomotive, marine and stationary—are supposed to 
aggregate fourteen millions horse-power. 

“ Durinc THE PRESENT YEAR,” says the Pitteburgh 

Chronicle, ‘the Pennsylvania Railroad Company has 
purchased and laid down on its various divisions, more 
than twenty thousand tons of Steel rails and nearly nine 
thousand tons of Iron rails. The main track, between 
Philadelphia and Pittsburgh, is now laid entirely with 
steel, andthe New York division will have no iron rails 
by next April. The company first began to lay stee. 
rails in 1860, and every year’s experience demonstrates 
their economy.” 
An ordinary lighthouse where oil is used gives an 
illuminating power equal to about 200 candles. An 
electric light in England flashes over the North sea its 
condensed beams, each of which is more than an 
equivalent to the combined light of 800,000 candles 


Tue AMERICAN tramways in Paris are very popular. 
The new line running up the Boulevard Maiesherbes is 
among the most successful, the cars being crowded at 
allhours of the day. These cars are smaller than 
ours, and painted a dark brown, picked out with red 
and highly varnished, with the names of the suburban 
villages to which they run inscribed in gilt letters on a 
board placed on the roof. No crowding is allowed, 
only as many persons being permitted to enter tke car 
as can find seats. 


Bririsu Rawway Sratistics.—The total of miles 


Tue Fururs or Sirver.—Coin cannot conveniently 
be carried in a wallet, nor can paper be safely mixed 
with coin in a purse. A silver currency of tokens is a 
fraud toa common comprehension. It is put out as 
money, worth all that its face represents, when it is well 
known that it is not. The truth is, the day is past in 
which silver can ever be used asa par currency. The 
Boston Daily Advertiser recently had an excellent article 
on the vexed question of what is to be the future of sil- 
ver. The answer has for some time been a problem with 
students in political economy. The theories of the paper 
money party may enable them to give a prompt answer, 
that all that is necessary is for governments to coin silver 
and to say that it is money and the whole thing is done; 
and silver will be accepted as the equivalent of gold. 
Silver has fallen in priec,so they hold, because it has been 
demonitized, and the old value can be restored by mak- 
ing it a Jegal tender again. This will not satisfy those 
who look beneath the surface of things. As a matter of 
fact silver has been demonetized because it 
fluctuates in price as compared with gcld. The demon- 
etization certainly causes a further decline, because it 
increases the supply when the demand is suddenly 
limited; but the prime cause of the fluctuation is the rela- 
tive abundance of silver and the extensive additions 
made in recent years to the world’s supply. The same 
causes are to operate still further. The discoveries 
East and West in this country during the last two years 
threaten to supply new quantities of silver much faster 
than they can be absorbed for currency purposes by 
the world. Indeed before these discoveries we were 
pouring increasing amounts ‘into the markets of the 
world. Inthe three years ending with June, 1866, our 
exports of domestic silver coin and bullion were valued 


This would be sufficient to forma solid globe of silver |of railway open in the United Kingdom on December at $18,215,402; in the next three years at $48,734,527; 
one hundred fect in diameter. Considering the rude |last was 16,449, miles traveled by trains, 200,484,263, |in the three flscal years ending with June, 1872, they 


manner of working ores at that day this is no trifle. 


passengers conveyed, exclusive of season or periodical 


were $59,545,612; in the three years, less four months, 


Thé difference between mining in Peru and mining in tickets, 477,840,411, of persons who held season or|since that date, $72,569,218. Moreover, just as we are 


Mexico, is only in the climate of the silver regions. 
The Potosi mine, which has yie ded enormous quanti- 
ties of silver, is at an elevation as great as that of the 


periodical tickets, 493,957. Total authorized capital, 
£704,338,299 ; total working expenditure, £32,612,- 
712; total receipts, £59,255,715 ; net receipts, £26,- 


beginning to make an enormous addition to our average 
production a vast amount of silver that has been em- 
ployed as currency in Germany is released from that 


summit of Mont Blane, in a region of perpetual snow. |643.003. The proportion per cent. of expenditure to|oceupation and is seeking duty elsewhere. Already the 


The mives of Mexico are on the middle lands, where 
neither frost nor great heat is felt. The vast mineral 


total receipts was 55. 
Deposrrors iv Savings Banks in THE Unirep 


price of silver has fallen greatly. In the middle of 
1873 bar silver was worth in London 594 pence per 


wealth of Peru has been developed by the patient indus-|Stares.—The deposits in the savings banks of the|ounce, in the middle of 1874 it was 584 pence, in Janu- 


try of the native India 
on cocoa. Their wages 


per week average about $1 &0 
in our money. 


fourth are in the banks of Massachusetts. These de- 
posits belong largely to the laborers of the land, men 


ns. They live almost entirely country amout to about $1,000,000,000 of which one-|ary last it was 564 pence, and now the price is still a 


penny lower, namely 554 pence. The price of gold 


bullion remains constant at £3, 17, 9d., or 933 pence an 


A very romantic story is told of the Saleado mine, who work for a living and have put something by forlounce. ‘The relative value of silver as compared with 
which has been lost for a hundred years. Saleado was|@ rainy day. It isan interesting question to deposi-| gold has been falling for hundreds of years, but never be- 


a young Spaniard who fell in love with and married an 
Indian girl, whereupon she revealed to him the location 
of asilyer mine of fabulous richness and as yet un- 
worked. Salcado with the aid of his wife found the 


mine, and making friends with the Indians, he com-|about 88 cents. 


menced work 
ly rich. The 
perity,and designing to secure the mine 
caused a charge of conspiracy to be made against him, 


tors what kind of money they shall receive from the 
banks when they draw their savings, especially with 
deposits made before the war, when the paper dollar 
was equal to the 
f we could bring it up to par, the 


would be $120,000,000, of which the depositors in 


under which he was arrested, tried and condemned, | Massachusetts banks would get at least 25 millions. 


although the charge was entirely fictitious. 
awaiting execution he promised the Governor, De 

Lemos, thatif he would allow the procfs to be sent to 

Madrid and be inspected by the King, there should be 

paid to him a hundred pounds of silver every day until 

the vessels should go to Spain and return. As the 

voyage one way in those days consumed about sixteen 

months, it is readily seen that the ransom offered was 

enormous. Salcado was executed. The avaricious 

Governor hastened to the mine, but the mine was gone. 

It has never been found. The widow and her devoted 

Indians had detezmined that the murderer should neves 
be rewarded for his crime, and they had flooded the 
mine and buried it in such a manner that discovery was 
impossible. 

The richest silver mine in the world probably is the 
Pottochi, or, in our vernacular, Potosi—the Chollar- 
Potosi being named from it. It is near La Plata, and 
was discovered in 1545. It has always been worked in 
a rude manner, but yet is said to have already produced 
$250,000,000 worth of the precious metal. For many 

ears sixteen hundred Indians were employed in it, and 
ing slaves, so cruclly were they worked that they 
decimated rapidly and their places immediately filled 
by others. At the present time two thousand paid men 
are employed, and the mine yields well and shows no 
signs of exhaustion. 

The total silver production in the world from the year 
1850 to 1875, has been estimated to be $1,025,000,000, 
the United States producing one-tenth of the entire 
amount. ‘The yield of Mexico is at present at the rate 
of $20,600,000 annually. Peru is falling gradually 
behind, the yield for the year 1874 being but little over 
$3,000,000. The mines of Chili and Bolivia are being 
rapidly developed, and will soon furnish a material item 
in the annual production. In 1867 Nevada proudly 
pointed to a yield of $12,500,000. In 1869 the produc- 
tion was hardly half as much. he production for the 
present year will probably exceed $25,000,000. The 
annual production of the Idaho mines is about $3,000,- 
000, or 2s much as the famous mines of Peru. Colorado, 
in 1875, is estimated to have produced bullion in the 
amount of $1,000,000,—San Francisco Bulletin. 


When | This is wonderful, but it is true. 


FINANCE IN THE IsLanp oF J ERSEY. —The convenience 
and security of the imperial coinage have not yet re- 
commended its adoption in Jersey. The British shil- 
ling is still awkwardly divided into thirteen pence; 
and, notwithstanding two ruinous banking disasters, the 
currency of the island still comprises unrestricted issues 
of bank notes, (foul they are, and displeasing to eve and 
nostril,) not only by banks, private and joint stock, 
but by such bodies as parish assemblies, paving boards, 
the trustees of various places of worship, a Mansonic 
Temple Company, a temperance society, and a windmill 
association. An issue of one-pound notes has been, in 
fact, the or linary and recognized expedient of any body 
of persons in Jersey who desired to effect some common 
purpose, but did not desire to pay for it. Upon the 
occurence, upward of two years ago, of the first and more 
disastrous of the banking failures already referred to, 
it was discovered that though there was a large and 
wealthy (as well as, unluckliy for the creditors, an in- 
fluential) body of shareholders whose liability was un- 
limited, it was practically impossible that this liability 
could be enforced. Under the ancient legal procedure 
of Normandy, it appeared, the matter ull only be 
equitably adjudicated upon by the Royul Court if every 
individual creditor took action against every individual 
shareholder—a requirement which could not have been 
in this case satisfied by ‘ess than somewhere between 
20,000 and 30,000 proceedings at law. Under these 
circumstances the States,instead of passing a winding up 
act, sought to provide a fund for satisfying the creditors 
by means ofa public lottery. Upon failure of the pre- 
posterous expectation that the royal assent to such a 
measure could be obtaind, nothing further of a practical 
nature was done; the creditors have up to the time wo 
write, received no payment whatever; the shareholders 
who, though quite able to pay in full the £300,000 due 
from them,know their vantage ground, have offered 
a composition which may possibly give the creditors 
some five shillings in the pound; and this, when distress 
and hope deferred have had full time to do their work, 
the defrauded creditors may probably be glad enough 
to accept.—Fraser’s Magazine. 








-. The paper dollar is now worth | fifteen of silver. 


fore at so rapid a rate. For 150 years, beginning with 
the eighteenth centuary, it was, however, almost con- 
stant, one ounce of gold being worth slightly more than 
At the present price the rate is 1 to 
16 81, and unless new uses are found for silver, or the 


upon it. In a few years he was enormous-|s@vings bank deposits would make 12 cents on every|demand for old uses increase largely, the disproportion 
Spanish Governor learned of his pros— dollar, 12 dollars on 100, 120 0n a 1,000. The profit 


must grow still. Fortunately, the employment of silver 


to himself,|to all the savings bank depositors in the country|in the arts is capable of indifinite extension, and the 


low price will encourage its use in the manufacture of 
an indefinite variety of articles of ornament and utility. 
The day of silver as a legal tender currency in commer- 
cial countries, however, seems to have passed. It is 
too elastic in value to serve as a standard, and the possi- 
bilities of production raised by recent discoveries are 
certain to make it still less available for the old occu- 
pation, This is by no means saying that it will not be 
profitable to mine silver still, for it is as impossible to 
take out too much of this mettle as it is to mine too much 
iron or copper. Miners must submit to fluctuations 
which are felt by producers of gold in only a very limited 
degree, and those districts which produce but little sil- 
ver, raised and refined at large expense, will be com- 
pelled to suspend operations.—Phila. Ledger, Aug. 6th. 


ENGINEERING which is Par Excellence “the” Brittish 
Enginering Journal, publishes a section showing the 
construction of the celebrated Russian forty-ton 12-inch 


un, almost the largest piece of ordnance in the world. 
his gun was built at Oboukowsky, and was made 
entirely of Tegel steel, at the extraordinary cost of 
£13,280. Its total length is 240.64 inches, and the 
diameter over the largest ring is 57.5 inches. The 
body is formed of one steel tube, reinforced by a 
number of steel rings, the dimensions of which are all 
fully marked in the section. The system of breech- 
loading is that of Broadwell’s, universally adopted in 
Russia, and the rifling has 36 grooves, with a slow 
and uniform twist. The projectiles are lead-coated, 
three classes being made for it—namely : common 
erst-iron shell for practice, chilled cast-iron shell with 
steel points, and cast-steel shells. The battering 
charge is 113.8 pounds of slow-burning prismatic 
powder. This gun is intended for service on board 
the “ Peter the Great,” but we have not heard that it 
has yet been fired. 


In THE UaNnapiaN post office savings bank depart- 
ment 10,516 accounts were opened and 11,190 were 
closed in 1874-75. The amount standing to the cre- 
dit of depositors at the end of 1873-4 was $3,204,365; 
and at the end of 1874-5, $2,926,000. The average 





amount standing to the credit of each open account at) 
the end of the year 1874-5 was $120 44, 








An AccouNT OF Some RECENT] 4 Year's Work IN THE Unrrep States Mixts.—The| More piscovertes oF{Quicksitver IN CALIFORNIA. 
ixpeRimETS.— The London Duily News gives the follow- operations of the United States Mints at Philadelphia,|The Hollister Enterprise says: “Exceedingly rich 
ing interesting account of some experixents recently |San Francisco, and Carson City during the fiscal year|and promising discoveries of cinnaber have lately been 
yn at se = some new gunpow- ending June 30th, 1875, were as follows : Number of made in the Coast range, adjoining the Stayton min- 

ic -snaies GT the marsh d the ex-| 224 Pieces coined, 1,739,062; value, $33,553,965; nam- ing company’s property, on the northwest. “Consider- 
‘The company went into the marsies and the cx-|ber of silver pieces, 22,823,216; value, $10,070,368 ;| able work has already been done in the way of cutting 
periments began. Cartridges were held ia the hand, lit | ,ymber of minor pieces, (five, three, and 1 cent,)14,629,-| tunnels, sinking shafts, etc. The company has been 
with fuses, and burned with a steady blaze, while,)5)9- value, $233,375 ; total number pieces coined,|incorporated under the title of the ‘ Consolidated 
when ignited by the detonators, they exploded with a 39,191,778; total value of coinage, $43,854,708. The| Wonder Company,’ and it is the intention to vigor- 
loud report. Hitherto the company had not found any coinage of trade dollars for the fiscal year ending June} ously prosecute the work of development. Seven lo- 
detonator strong enough to explode their powder witk| 301," 1875, exceeds that of tha precedmg year by|cations have been made, and so far as rospected, all 
the exception of those specially manufactured for them, | g> 10g 600, and is more than one-half the entire coinage| ook well. One discovery—the ‘Doctor's Won- 
but at the experiments some new dynomite detonators|o¢ silver dollars from 1798 to 1874, a period of eighty-|der’—is said to be the most flattering surface pros- 
proved powerful enough for the purpose. At any rate|one. years. Since the passage of the Fiance bill,|pect ever found in California, The vein is 60 feet 
the powder evidently needed a powerful detonator, for January 14th, 1875, the coinage at the Philadelphia} wide, and some of the best quality of ore has been 
ten pounds were placed on the anvil, and an iron pile) Mint has been largely in subsidiary silver coin, the|taken out from a depth of a few inches. From pre- 
driver weighing half a ton, was allowed to fall fifteen| mints on the Pacific coast also furnishing their quota|sent indications, this bids fair to be one of the best 
feet upon it withont causing any explosion. This prov-| when not otherwise engaged in coining gold and trade| quicksilver mines of the State. These mines are all 
: ed conclusively that it could be carried in safety iM) dojiars, The operation in subsidiary silver coins|in San Benito county, and only about 10 miles distant 
railway trucks, and that collision would have no effect) represent the ‘ work of about seve months, as prior|from Hollister—a nice prospect for an increase of 
upon it. Two barrels, each containing forty pounds of], December last the coinage was, confined mainly to| revenue.” 
) owder, were now placed in a pile of fagotgs. Upon this) ,o14 and trade dollars. As compared with last year’s Sa ie ™ @ 
eing fired, the powder burned witha steady but intense operations the excess for the fiseal year just ended in Raitroap Buitoinc 1x Catirornia.—The San 
$ flame, and without any tendency to explosion. _ | fractional sleas coin, is about $2,000,000. ‘The opera- Francisco Alta says that th» present year shows unu- 
3 . The next experiments were for the purpose of il- tions in gold, show a decrease at the Philadelphia Mint, | sual activity in railroad building in California, The 
r lustrating the applicability of the powder to mining as compared with the last fiscal year, which is attribu- track-laying advances rapidly in San Bernardino Val- 
y work, trap breaking, &e. A charge of two ounces of +94 to the fact that during the year ending June 30th, |ley, and about 2,000 graders are digging away at San 
e powder was placed in a hole diiiled in a rough block 1874, that institution was busily engaged in the recoin-|Fernando, Tehachepa, and San Georgonio, and the 
8 of Kent‘sh stone, four feet by two feet wide, and twenty age of gold coin under the fourteenth provision of the| present rate of progress indicates that the promise of 
r inches long. The stone was split into five pieces by the Coinage act of 1873. The gold coinage at San Fran-| the completion of rail communication to the Colorado 
d explosion. A solid block of steel about half a ton in| ¢i.og and Carson show an increase for the fiscal year| before July, 1876, can be fulfilled. Lately a party of 
5 weight was bored to the depth of six inches, and a six ending June 30th, 1875, of nearly $6,000,000. “The|railroad men have been examining the gap between 
v ounce cartridge was inserted in the hole. It would coinage for the month of August is as follows : Phila-| Reading and Roseburg, with a view to the completion 
8, seem an impossibility for the small quantity of powder delphia, gold, $172.000 ; silver, $325,802: San Fran- of the railroad between those points, but the Alta had 
re to split the steel block, but upon the explosion taking] ¢j.o¢, gold, $1,780,000 ; silver, $728,000 ; Carson, sil-|not heard of any important results of their investiga- 
ze place it was found that it was split in two places. An ver, $71,000 ; total for August, gold, $1,952,000 ; sil- tion, beyond a determination that twenty miles of 
n- experiment tried upon a cylinder of cast iron of the}... $1,124,300. Itis calculated with the additional|road must be built this fiscal year. The construction 
at best quality—of a diameter of two feet and a depth of facilities now added to the mints, that the work for the|Of that road to give access by rail to Oregon and 
he eighteen inches—was toa certain extent a failure, for) ,ox¢ four months in fractional silver coin will be more| Washington, is deemed of much importance to the 
of the six ounces of powder, used in a hole eight inches) +24 doubled development of the Pacific coast, and it might add 
yer deep, stove a conical piece out of the bottom. This : something to American influence in British Columbia 
nu- however, sufficiently indicated the immense strength} Tue Strver Comace or Great Brrrain iy 1874 was) The grading on the roads from Petaluma to San Rafael 
la exerted. In none of these cases were the cartridges |large. exceeding £874,000. The amount issued to the/and from Colfax to Grass Valley, is advancing at a 
old tamp d,in some they projected partly above the hole, | public was £771,145, of which £188,000 was for the! good rate. A contract has been let by the Central 
an and ia one instance a few ounces of damped clay were colonies. The issue comprised nearly £200,000 in half| Pacific Railroad Company, for a railroad from Wood- 
ith put upon the top of the cartridge. ‘Two half pound — a —— of —s has ey — aa land to Colusa and Tehama. 

i tridges were now laid loosely upon a rail weighing | 4¢¢™m4nd for threepences has increased remarkably, an 1 , 
ith jr y ore pounds to es sk a their Sela upwards of 4,000,000 pieces were issued in 1874 for cir- he: =e shaprtangsgullioe eee Hoven, Cone. 
ae ignited, they not only broke the rail in half, but broke culation at home and in the colonies. Worn silver coin Palladium says, that a mechanic in that city, named 
han two pieces out across the spot on which they were laid,| to the amount of above £150,000, was withdrawn from| Jardine, has invented a method of propelling boats 
| to This was an extraordinary instance of force exerted circulation in the United Kingdom during the year.) by atmospheric pressure, by which he claims to be 

the without any weight or tamping whatever upon the car- Phe Mint was unable to meet the demani for bronze} able to attain a speed of five miles an hour. The 
‘tion tridges. The greatest exhibition of foree, however, was |¢oin, and 100 tons were coined for it by Messrs. Heaton boat which he has taken for his experiment was a two- 
ilver shown in two experiments with steel ingots. In the of Birmingham ; the coins bear the Mint mark “ H*’| masted sharple. Two keels have been placed on the 
the first experiment four ingots of cight inches square and under the date, to distinguish them from those made at/ bottom, parallel with each other. The motive power 
e of three feet long were ont In the centre of these four|tbe Mint. Upwards of 21,000,000 bronze pieces were|lies in a small engme, ran by a small boiler. ‘This 
lity. masses of steel as laid together, two pound cartgidges|coined in the year. The operations of the Mint during|engine rans a blower, which forces the air into an air- 
mer- of powder were placed and kept in their place with a|the year produced, after the payment of all expeuses, a/tight box, built in the bottom of the boat, a little 
16 is few handsful of clay. In the second experiment the| net profit of £26,435, toward the stern. Three iron tubes lead from the 
possi- four ingots were each eleven inches square, and the} Tye Coat Propucrion or rue Unrrep Srates.—| 20% through the bottom of the boat, being flush with 
; ae charge used two pounds and ahalf of powder. The re-|The corrected returns from the different mining see- the outside. ‘These tubes are inclined to the stern, 
Poacnd sults were in each caso astonishing. ‘Tho eight ingots| tions of the couutry show an important inccease in the and convey the compressed air to the top of the water, 
ot be were all broken in halves, some of these massive pieces aggregate production of coal in 1874, above the esti This air, pressed against the surface of the water, 
le to of steel were sent flying high in the air, falling thirty| mated figures given in January ting Pennsylvania forces the boat forward without any swell. ‘Che keels 
much thirty-five, and, in some instances, forty-five yards) supplies 76 per cent. of the total coal product ; Ohio keep the air from spreading before it does its work) 
ations away, while others were sent twisting over the grass,|7 per cent.; Maryland 5 per cent.; Illinois 5 per The inventor claims to have a very valuable inven. 
imited one going over eighty yards. When the great weight)cent ; Indianna 2 per cent. Virginia, from being| “0”, and something that might be used to advantage 
‘le sil- of these masses of steel is taken into consideration it|the State in which coal was first mined, has become] Specially in canals, Mr, Jardine has been experi- 
, com: will be seen that the foree required, not only to break|one of the smallest producers. The following state-|™enting with the boat for the last three weeks. Its 
g. 6th. them but to hurl them thus far, must be enormous, and|ment, from the Engineering and Mining Journal, first trip was for a distance of several miles. ‘The horse 
ae yet it was accomplished in one case by two pounds, and| gives the product of coal in 1874: power needed as propelling power i. very small indeed, 
aig in the other by two and a half pounds of eg Net tons Gross tons Tae Finances or THE Srate of Vircinia.—Tho 
ng the Tue Overtanp TeceGrara in Cuina.—The con- ’ scabs . of 2, . ee : " 
12-inch struction of the first overland telegraph in China has Anthracite agree peg 24,281,471 21,679,886 ~asteanre Sata aia ia by ne ~_ 
, world. been attended with considerable difficulties. It was| Bituminous, 2,500,000 tons apps tt 22,548,468 Loe Pah aan it he 5 of a bt Boe 
s made when the Formosan affair became threatening, that the Lignite or brown coal__---- 1,217,020 1,068,526 pew ef oh ,~ a on wage ‘i pest ry fue 
cost of Viceroy of Fuhkien made arrangements with the Great , — er eee awhilo—if > dine ant efues & walle yr seaie pesca 
and the Northern Telegraph Company, for the construction of a otal production_--~-- 50,747,175 45,309,980 Se iene aoe vd ae rj — setter 
s. The line trom Amoy to his _Yamun bao Fuhchow. But no| A WonpberFuL INVENTION.  — _ Gleason, a we eg pe tego pay every dollar of 
.d by a sooner was the first portion completed, than the natives| Brooklyn, L. I, has invented a self-feeding nail ma- her bonded debt, and to be one of the most wealthy and 
» are all discovered that the erection of the poles interfered with | chine, which is now in operation at the nail factory of senennee Dates ts Gethin Ba 2 oe ew 
breech- the benign influences of the Fung-shin of the district.}the Albany Iron Works. The machine is making six- te one infallible signs ( te aie ms ‘ht oo 
opted in They therefore turned out “ in their thousands,” and up-| penny nails at the rate of 300 to 360 per minute, and Wf samen’ tee henee end ” eich nie. ont dor. oe 
a slow r.oted the poles. Upon this the company appealed to |the attendance of one man is sufficient for five or six ra .- Vieninion dente that ‘the? oh te oa os 
j-coated, the native authorities for protection, and ultimately the |machines. The feeding apparatus is the chief novelty Sn eens Oiled Sis danhahons: te tun Tonk Dem peel 
common matter was referred to Prince Kung and the foreign |of the machine, and consists of : First—A plate bux bl jm Sah Meine oh webie to etinamied the antiie at 
hell with ministers at Peking. ‘The result of this diplomatic in-| holding a thirty pound plate. The lower plate is dis- a meely aan yt of the Btthe’s lndebtoincns 
battering terference has been, that a new contract has been made| charged immediately after the first plate has been cut wil the latent, a anke thie om eae ‘in oii 
prismatic with the Great Northern Telegraph Company, under the| up. Second—An automatic nipper, which seizes the sietiien. Wasititiaiinin dt ante salt eciiins ake seail 
on board terms of which the Viceroy agrees to pay the company | plate, carrying it down to the cutters, and feeding it ihe hen seat Shite A ay yee aad de nah emeiie eae 
rd that it 154,500 dollars, or upward of £30,000, ior the constru:-|until consumed, then returning and discharging the no a ete oeeal oe qubasnes theouh rats ed 
tion of a line between Amoy and Fubchow, a distance of|scrap in a receptacle provided for that purpose, The sded J — ites to deheudh the le and 
about one hundred and sixty mites, and a further annual| feeding process is reduced to the simplest machanical ee r ge a ed a: ry .e4 : a mg Leo rs 
k depart- — sum of $30,000 for its maintenance. We imazine that]movements, and the parts liable to friction and con- a . “- = hei ns i ih os pe * 
190 wers the company can have nothing to com; lain of in these|stant wear consists of only an eccentrio, elbow, and se age Sigg ie Alara seein ~ iain ™ 
’ , iat whee apt iS 40 4 on ae e they would, like trading politicians generally, make 
to the cre- terms. The Mandarins further bind themselves to give | their connections, The machine has been examined F gE f thei 
wp : fell pactadtlon do the commons’ stall ced ch coathh ht Malian Cite Medians of thn of merchandise of the public virtue aving none » their 
$3,204,365; ~~ ¥ 7 gens and material, and| by A. > a of the essemer| own to trade upon—and barter the integrity and good 
e average tu be responsible for any theft that may be committed |Steel Works of the United States, John H. Sn der, ” f P ld Cemmanweaith re - ofice fa 
accountat on the property of the company, or for any delay that|Superintendent of the Tredegar Iron Works, Rieh- args, sini g 5 
may be occasioned by unlawful interference on the part| mond, and other experts, and has caused much aston-| Exevrn years aco aman in Troy, N. Y., took $500 
of the natives. The company, on their part, agree to|ment by its simplicity. The machine runs rapidly|worth of Nevada mining stock in payment of a debt 
make and to keep in repair the line, andto instruct Chi-}and becomes very hot. This is the only defect, and| which he could not collect in any duher way. The 
nese pupils appointed by Government in art of telegraphy.! it is believed that can be easily remedied, 
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A New Exp osive. 























Jother day he received an offer of $30,000 for his share 
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Flowers in London. 





Persons who do not know London by beart are apt to imagine 
that the central avenue of the ‘Lemple of Flora, generally knowa 
as Covent Garden Market, is pre-eminently the great expression 
of the metropolitan and national love of flowers, There the aram 
shoots up its great snow-cups, there half an acre of azaleas giow 
in every shade of crimson there the roses diffuse their sweetness 


The Crown of Scotland. 


The ancient crown of Scotland, now in the Castle of Edinburgh, 
bas bad adventures nor unlike some of those of the Hungarian 
diad It is supposed to bave been made for King Robert 
Bruce, and is formed of two circles of gold, the upper one being 
surmounted by a row of crosses and fleurs-de-lis, while the lower 
and broader ring is adorned with precious stones, in their rough, 
lished state. From this rise two arches of gold, which 








as you linger to purchase the teeming fruits of 5 , and 
there the smar’, pert-looking footmen that condescend to wait 
upon Belgravia, form quite a floral procession as they hurry out 
to the carriages of ‘‘ their people,” laden with tropical flowers 
whose rich scent is wafted back to you as they pass. 

But this idea arises from insufficient knowledge. London's 
love of flcwers is shown in a far fuller and more indi: putable 
way than that. It would take a year’s tour to obtain a full 
knowledge of the extent and variety of London gardens, espe- 
cially in the suburbs. Flowers, like a primeval race struggling 
for existence, linger in many a nook even of the city which is 
slowly entombing them, In back gardens of Fleet street. once 

bi ‘s and bishops’ gardens, old fig trees and ragged vines 
still fight for their life, cheered now and then, when there is an 
improvement in the neighborhood, by glimpses of old plane 
trees or long-imprisoned elms, showing through openings of 
shattered walls. Hundreds of these captives still exist in eity 
back courts and spots of retired ground, especially in the old 
city burial grounds, where, amid the thick grass, molder the 
tombs of old Aldermen and members of city companies—honest 
men who lived in days when London, on werry May-days, could 
adorn herself wth flowers from her own gardens, and when 
monastries had their huge inclosed gardens, and fruit ripened in 
the uncorrupted and untainted air. Leigh Hunt remarks in one 
of his essays, that there are few spots in London where one can- 
not see a tree, and this assertion still holds gocd. It is astonish- 
ing how often in the old city lanes a glimpse of green leaves, 
treshens the sense and carrics one’s thoughts away to the coun- 
try. The sir cannot be so bad when these old residents still 
breathe and flourish, and it will be a longtime before time weeds 
out such old inhabitants, Is these old spots, old flowers, too, 
still often flourish; flowers whose ancestors were tended by men 
and women long dead, when wealth and splendor had their 
sway where trade now bristles, or where poverty cowers or vice 
larks, : 

The searcher for London flowers must not, however, content 
himself with the stocks and mignonnette in the windows of Bel- 
gravia or the ball room bouquets of Covent Garden, Let him 
go any afternoon through Camden town. and see the long rows 
of sialls at which the rough flower sellers stand with their little 
penny bune es of rich orange nasturtiums, their neat little clus- 
ters of lobelias, their ping jenn es, or their cheap lots of yel- 
low-flowered musk. Itis not rich people who send for these 
plants, Laboring men on their way home, their baskets on their 
backs, stop and take some dainty plant for the “ missus ” or 
**the children.” A few pence out of the hard-earned wages have 
to go for the young geranium, the compact little fuchsia, or the 
cluster of antberinums. ‘The bargaining about flowers, if any, 
isalways quiet and pleasant, and the purchaser trudges home 
with his purchase, tucked with a loving care between the breast- 
folds of his coat or hidden away with special care in a corner of 
his basket. That plant will have as much care taken of it as if 
it was the first of the kind known in Europe. The ear! est bul- 
letin of its progress will be taken by the ‘‘ mother” every morn- 
ing by express messenger. ‘The best jug will oarry its daily al- 
lotment of water. ‘I'he children will drag every visitor to show 
them its last new blossom. It will furni-h talk at tea and break- 
fast. It will go on astonishing the young ones as it grows and 
grows, and its yellow flowers spread hal: over the back yard. 

Such flowers are indeed a good pennyworth to the poor. 

They increase the number of their small and harmless domestic 
see pee they strengthen the love of home; they refine; they 
gad to an enjoyment in simple, natural objects; they help to 
wean poor men from coarser pleasures. Tne garden may be 
very small—a mere foot or two of land among debris of build- 
ings, or at the end of atan yard, or one side of a brick field. 
btill those few green leaves and living and improving things do 
® rough man’s heart good, and are pleasant to watch till they 
bloswom ia beauty, and are picked for the chimney-picce, or for 
@ breast not for ‘* missus” on market day. 

The innocent pleasures of = poor laboring man in London are 
few indeed and of these that of a garden is too often denied, 
As houses grow thicker and smoke denser, flowers will not grow 
where once they did. Shut out from the sun, scorched by the 
glare from the walls, flowers desert certain places at last, as the 
fairies left the woods when man began to intrude. The poor in 
the suburbs can often, however, cultivate their love of flowers 
and long may it be before that cultivation becomes impossible. 
There are hardy plants, like the Virginian creeper, that will 
grow in a pot almost anywhere, and from that pot send forth 
such a green world of climbing tendrils as to transform the din- 
giest wall, and to turn to beauty the lowliest roof. Many of our 
hardier flowers, though they cannot always be grown in shady 
or smoky places, such as London back yards, and the back bed- 
room windows in alleys, can be purchased for a few pence and 
placed there to blossom. ‘The roughest man has heart envegh, 
even if he care not for such trifles, to see what recurring plea- 
sure a flower or growing plant is to an old or a sick person, and 

a love for flowers refines or sofiens the most brutal. It is a first 
step upward in civilization, a first yearning for the purer and 
more beautiful, for there is a tinge of youth and hope and 
Heaven in flowers, and no one can even stop and look at them 
without in some degree feeling their mystery, their poetry, and 
their beauty. John Bull, in bis rougher forms, is capable of 
refinement, and the more a poor man gardens, as long as he 
does svt steal the seeds the better for himself and the worse for 
the public house. ‘here are few spots in the suburbs where a 
poor man may not, with care and intelligence, grow something 
pretty to look on, pleasant to watch over.— London Globe, 











Precociors Cuitpren.—Never be anxious to have 
your children precocious, It is often the very smart child that 
makes the commonplace man, and the dunce, who makes his 
parents ashamed of hin, that at last becomes distinguished, 
‘The boy likely to be ‘somebody ” in due time will, probably, be 
that torment of your life, who poaches preserves, fights his bro- 
thers, and is brought in black and blue from bruises gained ina 
fall from some neighbor's upple tree ; while the excellent fellow 
who is at the head of his class, and never wears cut the knees 
of his trousers, will disappoint your expectations. The very 
worst way to make a genius of a boy, is to bring him up for one. 
Under such training, if he bas not the real stuf in him, he will 
become a c neeited jackanapes. If he has the real stuff in him 
it will develop itself in its own ; 
nature will generally postpone that time until bis Jegs sre sturdy, 
his arms strong, and tun, 
their best for him, and made his bod 
waind at its work, which is something mo 


fents who like show children,s re apt to think, 


fashion, and at its own time ; 


frolic, and a good apprtite have done 
'y capabt. of helping his 
re necessary than pa- 


unite in a ball and cross. Even when the Stuarts became Kings 
of England, they came to Scotland, after their English corona- 
tion, to receive this crown at Scone, Charles I, indeed, wished 
to have the crown and regalia, of Scotland sent up to London, in 
order that the ceremony might take place there, but this was 
regarded as an infringement of the rights of the kingdom, and 
he had to come to Scotland, where he was crowned, June 18th, 
1633. When, after lis father’s death, Charles II asserted bis 
tights in Scotland, be was crowned at Scone on January Ist, 1651, 
On Cromwell's advancing across the border, the crown and rega- 
lia were sent away from Edinburgh to the strong castle of Dan- 
nottar, on the shores of the North Sea, lest they should fall into 
his hands, ‘They were placed under the protection of a picked 
garrison, commanded by the Karl Marischal and Ogilvy of Bar- 
ras, a veteran soldier. Several guns were sent to reinforce the 
castle, among others Mons Meg, uud the great embrasure 
through which this monster was fired, is still shown at Dunnot- 
tar. On the third of January, 1652, the Cromwellian General 
Lambert, having closely invested the ¢astle, summoned it to 
surrender. ‘The summons was rejected, and the siege began. 
Ogilvy had previously asked that a ship might be sent to carry 
off the crown, sceptre, and sword of State ; but Charles had not 
been able to comply with his request. It soon became evident 
that the castle could not hold out long, and it was therefore 
necess iry to devise some plan for saving the regalia. The chief 
agent in the plot was the wife of Rev James Granger of Kinreff, 
a small church four miles from Dannottar. She obtained from 
General Lambert permission to pass through his lines, in order 
to visit the lady of the castle, and on her return, secretly bronght 
away the Scottish crown. Her maid followed her, bearing two 
long bundles of lint, as if for spinning, but in one of them the 
sword of State was hidden, and in the other the sceptre. On 
reaching K nneff she gave them to her husband, and that night 
they went into the church, raised a flag of the pavement in front 
of the pulpit, dug a hole, and buried there the crown and scep- 
tie. Inauother part of the church they hid the sword in the 
same way. When on the fall of the castle the regalia were found 
to be gone, great was Lambert's indignation. Tradition says 
that he suspected the Grangers, and tortured them in vain, in 
order to extort their secret. But suspicion was at length lulled 
to rest by the report that the crown had been sent abroad. Oc- 
ionally the minister and bis wite went by night into the 





in order to preserve it from the damp, and at the Restoration they 
gave up the regalia in safety to Charles Il. A grant of 2,000 
marks rewarded Mrs. Granger for her faithfal service. After the 
Union, when on account of the strength of the Jacobite party, 
the English Government very unwisely exhibited on many occa- 
sions the mistrus: with which they regarded the sentim nt of 
Scottish nationality, the crown and regalia, as its most striking 
emblems, were shut upin a strong coffer in the crown-room ot 
Edinburgh Cast'e. This took place in 1707, and there they re- 
mained for more than a century, until they were again restored 
to light by the ion inted for that purpose in 1818, — 
Chambers Journal. 
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Tne New Forest ww Enctanp.—The London Daily 
Telegraph, in describing the historical New Forest in England, 
says: * At rresent the area of the Forest is computed at about 
63,000 acres, exclusive of about 26,000 acres of private freeholds 
which are situated within :ts t onndaries, and which have attach- 
ed to them common rights. ‘There are, woreover, about 40,000 
acres of freehold land lying outside the enc ent: of the Forest, 
and possessin, common rights in like manner. The scenery of 
the New Forest is absolutely unique in its beauty—there is really 
nothing to be compared to it in England, or, we muy add, with- 
out fear of bein, taxed with exaggeration, in the world. Spots 
equally lovely, perhaps, each in its own peculiar style, may be 
found dotted over the surface of the globe. But traveled taste 
will unhesitatingly declare that there is only one New Forest, 
Those who have not visited it, can never realize its beauty. The 
sketches which were recently on view at the exhibition in Re- 
gent street, could only convey an idea of detached portions of 
the scenery. ‘To form anything like w correct notion of it as a 
whole, one must wander through it slowly on fcot or on horse- 
back. Its great charm is its infinite variety. One passes, from 
sombre clumps of ancient timber, out upon open heatbs lying in 
the bright sunshine, aud gay with the flower of the gorse, which, 
as the popular saying has it, ‘is never out of bloom but when 
kissing is out of fashion.’ Av officer who marched through the 
Forest when the autumn manceuvres took place in Hamp.bire, 
corroborates the assertion that no one who has not seen the 
place can realize its manifold charms. He declares that he had 
no idea that there was such scenery in England. He dwells 
upon the striking contrasts presented by the wild, open, ragged 
heath and the soade of the primeval woods. ‘As glade after 
glade,’ he says, * was traversed, and the lovely tints of beech, oak 
and bracken were viewed from different aspects, the impression 
created was that of passing through Fairyland.” 





An Acror Cancers nis Coat.—Macklin’s farce o 
‘*The True Born Irishman” was in course of performance for 
the first time. During what was known as “the Drum Scene” 
(‘a ‘roa’ in London is called a ‘drum’ in Dubiin,” O'Keefe 
.xplaing)—when an actor, named Massink, bad entered as the 
representive of Put Fiz Mongr.l—a gentleman, who with a large 
party occupied the stage box, was seen to rise from his chair, 
with the view, as it seemed, of interrupting the performance. It 
should be stated that the gentleman was known to h.ve recently 
inherited a large fortune, and had ev nce a certain eccentricity 
of disposition. He was now of opinion that an attemp was be- 
ing made to personate him on the stage. ‘* Why, that’s me !’ 
he cried aloud, pointing to the figure of Pat F.tz Mongrel. ‘* But 
wi at sort ofa rascally cout is that they've dressed me in? Here, 
ll dress you, my man!” So saying he stood up, divested him- 
self of the rich gold-laced coat he wore, and flung it on the stage 
* Massink took it up smiling, stepped to the wing, threw off his 
own, and returned upon the stage in the gentleman's fine coat, 
which produced the greatest applause and pleasure among the 
audience,” 

To suit the dress demands the actor's art, 

Yet there are those who overdress the part. 

To some prescriptive right gives settled things— 

Black wigs ‘o murderers, feathered hats to kings. 

But Michael Cassio might be drank enough, 

‘bough all his features were not grimed with snuff. 

Why should Poll Peachum shine in satin clothes? 

Why every devil dance in scarlet hose? 











Ali the Year Round. 





Tue Dancers or CutorAt.—The London Lancet 
printsa warning against the habitual use of the now fashion- 
able hypnotic chloral, Because it does not produce the imme- 
diate evil consequences due to opium and is a far more powerfal 
sedative than bromide of pc tassium, it has become popular, and 


is even, as the Lancet deplores, largely recommended by medical 
men. Jt has taken its place in the medicine chest and on the 
dressing-table, and is often employed without advice or precau- 
tion. In rome cases, the uve of it bas resulted in death in 
healthy persons, and in other cases its action has given play to 
diseases which have proved fatal, althongh without its aid they 
would not have done so. Bat these cases are too rare to have 
the effect on the public which in professional eyes should be 
assigned to them. Still, where no such immediately serious 
consequences enue or are to be apprehended, the habitual use 
of chloral cannot failto be attended by injury to the nervous 
system. As the Lancetexplains, in sleep the sensory recipient 
and lower motor centres are separated from those of conscioas- 
ness and will, with which during the waking state they are in 
such close connection. This separation can only take place 
under certain conditions, which vary much in d fferent individ. 
uals, Chloral introduces an artificial influence, .nd se tes 
forcibly th: se functions of the nervous system which would 
otherwise have ben linked together. it stills unpleasant 
emotion—removes disagreeable sensation—paralyzes the will. 
This can hardly occur repvatedly without the same permanent 
effect. Each region of its intluence presents an example of 
perverted action. ‘Ihe will becomes weakened; emotional mani- 
festations are in the cbhloral-drinker more easily produced; the 
evidence of the senses is perverted, and tbeiraction is no longer 
under the same contro) of associated impressions. All influences 
of a depressing ch ter are felt more keenly. The svfferer 
becomes ** nervous,” emotional, hysterical. Neuralgia and other 
sensory disturbanzes become frequent, and with them various 
paretic ph depending chiefly on defective will. Ulti- 
mately still graver consequences may result. Delirium, imbe 
cility, and paralysis of the pharynx and esophagus are among 
the symptoms which have occurred in recorded cases, and which 
have ceased when the habitual dose was discontinued. All the 
time the supposed need for the sedative increases, the craving 
for it may become as intense, as intolerable, as in the case of 
opium - the patient moaning for the chloral, which he can hardly 
swallow, and sleep gradually becomes almost impossible, except 
under artificial influence 


Prenistoric Retics in Lonpon.—The London Times 
says: ‘At the excavations now being made for the foundations 
of the Tbames Embankment extension, to the south of the 
Houses of Parliament, some interesting relics of a propably 











eurch to change the cloths in which the crown was wrapped, | prehistoric age, have been discovered by the workmen employed 


there. These consist, for the most part, of bones supposed to 
to be those of extinct species of quadrapeds and birds; bat 
among them was found the under jawbone, retaining ali the mo- 
lar teeth, of a man, apparently belong ng to an early typeof the 
human race. Some of the .bones discovered have adbetring to 
them small freshwater sheils, and other freshwater shells of 
various kinds were found near to them in great abundance, One 
of the most remarkable objects found in these excavations is the 
upper jaw, palate, facial bones and eyesockets of an animal of the 
rodentia or gnawing order. ‘This is only wanting in two teeth— 
namely those belonging to the centre of the front of the mouth, 
the sockets show were, like a rabbit’s goawing teeth. The which 
other twelve teeth remain in the jaw, the molars being eight and 
the iucisors four, but the incisor teeth are placed two on either 
side of the central gnawing teeth, and not between the two ca- 
nive teetb, as iv the carnivora, including man. ‘Ibis fragment 
of the mouth and facial bones of an animal is nearly of the size 
of the like perts of the human frame, und, excepting for the po- 
sition of the rodent teeth and the absence of the canine teeth, it 
might at first sight be mistaken fora portion of a human head. 
No animal of the rodentia order of so large a size is now, how- 
ever, found in thie country o. known to have existed in it witbin 
the per od of human history, With these animal remuins, and 
at about the same spot, a flint knife was found, evidently formed 
by early human skill. Most of these aucient remains were dis- 
covered at about thirty-two feet below the surface of the bank of 
the river opposite Abingdon street, and five feet above the level 
of the London clar, embedded in a deposit of black vegetable 
mould, containing numerous pieces of the smaller branches of 
trees become t lack as peat oak. Some of the bones, including 
those of the rodent animal, mixed together with shells, were 
however, found in a fluvial sandy silt or drift; and it was in a 
deposit of this kind that the flint knife was abtained.”’ 








Tue Great Auk, AN Extincr Encuisn Birv.—The 
great auk, (Alca impennis,) though possessing in past years, a 
fair right to be included among British birds, has long been 
ext nct in our islands, Its existence elsewhere may even be 
quest oned, If still inhabiting our planet, it is rigorously con- 
fined to regions high up in the Arctic Circle. There is no cer- 
tain English specimen of the bird now existing, although some 
seventy examples of it may be found in English collections, and 
of two or three of these, there ‘s little doubt that they were 
blown ashore on our coasts. It may be interesting to gather up 
the most recent notices of this very rare bird in our islands. 
Probably the last that has been seen in English waters was 
picked up dead near Lundy Island, in 1829. Thompson states, 
that one was obtained on the long strand of Castle Freke (in the’ 
west of the Conuty Cork) in February, 1844, having been water— 
soaked ina storm. It 1s not stated whether this bird. was dead. 
Again, the same Author states he had “little doubt that two 
great auks were seen in Belfast Hay, on September 23rd, 1845, 
by H. Bell, a wild fowl shooter. He'saw two large birds the 
size of great northern divers, but with much smaller wings. He 
imagi.ed they might be young birds of that species, until he re- 
marked that their heads and bills were ‘much more clumsy’ 
than those of the ‘Colymbus glacialis.’ They kept almost con- 
stantly diving, and went to an extraordinary distance each time 
with great rapidity.” All this exactly answers to what is known 
of the great auk, w.th its curious rudimentary wings. Probably 
one of the last eggs taken is in the colletion of Canon Tristram. 
it was found in 1834 at Gier-fugleshier on the south coast of 
iceland. The last notice of which reached civilization from the 
Arctic regions is that Mr. Hays was told by the Governor of the 
Danish settlement of Godhaven, in Greenland, that ‘‘ one had 
recently been seen on one of the Whale-fish Islands. Two years 
before one had been actually captured by a native, who being 
very hungry and wholly ignorant of the value of the prize he 
had secured, proceeded at once to eat it, much to the d sgust of 
Mr. Hansey (the Governor,) who did not learn of it until too 
late to come to the resoue,’’ This happened in 1869. The great 
auk seems but too surely following the wingless dodo and moa. 
The type is as unfitted for the present age as would be the ple- 
siosaurus in the valley of the Toames.—Cornhill Magazine, 
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SUMMER RETREATS. | 
COZZENS’ 


WEST POINT HOTEL, 


WILL BE 
Opened on or about the Ist of June. 








For further particulars adda; EDWaRD 
COZZENS Wasr Point, New York. 


GLEN PARK HOTEL, 
WATKINS GLEN, N. Y. 


Thie well-known house, to which {a attached 
a valuaBLe MINERAL anp MAGNETIC Spaixo 
ased for drinking and bathing, and which can 
accommodate over 200 guerts i- situated within 
a few minutes’ walk of Semcs Lake and th 
famuve Watkins G1. o, and te vow « pen for viait- 
ore, Table fir-t- lise and ch ‘rzes mod. rate, 

P W. W-UGH Proprictor 


Highland House, 


GARRISON, N. ¥., 
Will open June Ist. For particulars app'y t 
Grand Unaivon Ho'el. 42nd Streut, and 4 bh Ave- 
bu , N.Y. G F. & W. D. GARRISON 


MOUNT MANSFIELD HOTEL 


STOWE, VT. 


N. P. KEELER, Manager. 


THIS POPULAR SUMMER RESORT REOPENED 
JUNE Ist, 1875, 

















250 rooms The rooms are large and airy, lighted with 
Billiard rooms, bowling alleys, croquet grounds, 
Sicatre and telegraph office. good carriage road is 
constructed to the summit of Mount Mansfield, where 
there isan excellent hotel. The walks and drives are 
unsurpassed. The hotel will be kept in first-class style. 
Stages run to and from Waterbury in convection with all 
trains. An addition of 55 rooms since last season. 


Palisades Mountain House, 
ENGLEWOOD, N. J,, 
with addition of 130 roome, will open on Jure 
Ist. Apply at the Hc ase, orto F_ A. HAMMOND, 
Hotel Koya!, Sxth Avenue and 42od § reet 
a. 7. D 8. HAMMOND, Preprietor, 


PARK HOUSE, 
SUMMIT, New Jersey, 


(One hou:’s ride by Morrie aod E-sex R R. Five 
mipotes’ walk from Depo .) 











An extension of fifty bed:ooma has been lately 
added ; modern improvements and neatly far- 
vished. K pt aga firet-clase family botel, Lt ie 
how ready to show rooms fer the season. Apply 
to J. RIERA, Propricior, 


SANDS POINT HOTEL, 


SANDS POINT, L. L., 


Will open on May Ist for Somme: Gueste, Sterm, 
er Sawanhaka \eaves Peck Slip dai y at 4 and 
88:d Street, E. B., at 4:16 P.M Returning, 
leaves Sands Point at 7:50 A. 

G. 


Sweet Springs, 


MONROE COUNTY, West Virginia. 





M. 
DUSSPAUGH. 





This delightfal summer rezort will b» open 
for the accommo Iatioo of visi ors on the 16:b 
of June. N> establishment is ite superior ip 
point of comfort or elegance of itg appoiatmente, 
Charges per day, #3; per week §17 50; per 
month of twenty-eight daye, $60, Excuis on 
tickets at reducea rates, good for the & ason by 
the Peoneylvania Centre! or Baltimore and OLio 
R iilroade. 

Par'irs or fim Iles desiring to make arran y«- 
ments for the »¢a on will please address 

CAPIAIN I. HH. FREEWAN, a above. 


THE WEST END HOTEL, 


FORT WASHINGTON, 


OPPOSITE THE PALISADES 





This bijou establishment, now open, is accessible by 
steam, from all business centres in Forty-five minutes, 
Baths and Croton Water in all the rooms, 


| CHARLES H. SHELLEY Proprietor. 











Whitestone House, 
WHITESTONE L. I. 





Reing entirely renovated and newly farnished, Po 


will be opened 
pas 


on June let, 1875, Every room 
eu, bells, doy 


THE STOCK EXCHANGE. 


PUBLISHED DAILY (EXCEPT SUNDAYS). 
HARRISON & CO. .........Proprietors. 
Cor. Leidesdorff and Sacramento Streets, 


San Francisco, Cal. 
SUBSCRIPTION PRICE: 


BY MAIL (POST PAID), IN ADVANCE : 


ID sipnniee es cece isanncecas $3.00 
“x MonTags ..... a eee eee die .50 
eee Ee eee coves MOE 





Remittances by mail, or Wells, Fargo & Co., 
at our risk. 





APPLETONS' 
AMERICAN CYCLOPADIA, 


New Revised Edition, 
Entirely rewritten by the ablest writers on every subject 
Printed from new type, and illustrated with 
Several Thousand Engravings and Maps. 

The work originally published under the title of Tue 
New American Cycioprpia was completed in 1863, since 
which time the wide circulation which it has attained in 
all parts of the United States, and the signal develop t 


Local Agents Wanted! 
An Agent Wanted for each Town 
and County in the United States. 





Parties desiring to act as agents must accompany their 
application by a letter of recommendation as to character 
and responsibility from and signed by the Editor of a 





which have taken place in every branch of scierce, litera- 
ture, and art, have induced the editors and ,ublisherst,s 
sutmit it to an exact and thorough revision, and to issue 
a new edition entitled ‘“‘ The American Cyclopedia.” 

Within the last ten years the progress of discovery in 
every department of knowledge has m ade a new work o! 





The Madison Silver Mine, 
MADISON, New Hampshire. 


This mine has a true fissure vein, beginning at the 
surface with one inch in width, and gradually increasing, 
till now—at a depth of 30 feet—it is four fet in width, 
well charged with mineral, with walls dipring to the 
west, on an angle of 45 deg. The shaft is being sunk a 
foot a day on the vein. 

This mine is situated on the line of the Conway Branch 
of the Eastern Railroad, one-half a mile from the Madi- 
son t. 

The Mot on which this mine is located contains twelve 
acres of land, and has fifteen hundred feet, or more, on 
the vein, which runs South 20 West, North 20 Fast. 

This mine has been examined by Col. J. B. Morgan, of 
8 ee St. Lawrence County, N. Y., t?9 whom we 
refer. 

We invite Capitalists to investigate this property. 

For further information apply to 


B, F. LARRABEE, 
54 Washington St-eet, Boston, Mass., 
and to C. TURNER, 
24 Cabot Street, Sarem, Mass. 


an imp want. 

The movement of political affairs has kept pace with the 
discoveries of science, and their fruitful application to the 
industrial and useful arts and the convenience and re- 
finement of social life. Great wars and consequent re,o- 
lutions have occurred, involving national changes o! 
pecuhar moment. The civil war of our own country, 
which was at its height when the last volume of the eld 
work appeared, has happily been ended, and a new course 


a 


agent proposes to act. The agency is to sell the bonds of 
the Industrial Ezhibiticn Company. 


Whole Bonds $20 each. 


published in the town or county for which 


Half “ wm « 
Quarter “ § % 


The Industrial Exhibition Company will furnish agents 
with Circulars, etc., ete. 
Each 





of commercial and industrial activity has been 
Large to our geographi dg 
been made by the indefatigable explorers of Atrica. 
The great political revolutions of the last decade, with 
the natural result of the lapse of time, have brought into 
public view a multitude of new men, whose names are in 
every one’s mouth, and of whose lives every one is curious 
to know the particulars. Great battles have been fought 
and important sieges maintained, of which the details 
are as yet preserved only in the newspapers or in the 
transient publications of the day, but which ought now to 
take their place in p and authentic history. 
In preparing the present edition for the press, it has 
accordmgly been the aim of the editors to bring down the 
information to the latest possible dates, and to furnish an 


- & } 





have 











ENVELOPES. 


SAMUEL RAYNOR & CO., 
115 & 117 William Street, N. Y., 


Manufacture every style of Envelope, 
from the smallest drug size to the largest 
Offizial Size, and of any size, pattern, 
shape, or quality, including White or Blue 
Cloth Lined, and Parchment wanted by 
Banks, Insurance Companies, Brokers 
Railroad or Express Companies. A’) 
well made and gummed in the best mor 
ner, Samples given when requested. 











SEEDS AND PLANTS. 
} C The-True Cape Cod Cranberry, 
*, ~* best sort for Upland, Lowland, 
C. or Garden, by mail prepaid, $1 
per 100, $5 per 1,000. All the New, 
Choice Strawberries and Peaches. A 
priced Catalogue of these and all Fruits, 
Ornamental Trees, Evergreens, Shrubs, 
Bulbs, Roses, Plants, &c., and FRESH 
FLOWER AND GARDEN SEEDS, the 
choicest collection in the country, with 
all noveltics, will be sent gratis to any 
plain address. 265 sorts of either Flower, 
Garden, Tree, Fruit, Evergreen, or Herb 
Seeds, for $1.00, sent by mail, prepaid. 
WHOLESALE CATALOGUE TO THE 
TRADE. Ajents Wanted. 
B. M. WATSON, Old Colony Nurseries 


and Seed Warehouse, Plymouth, Mass. 
Established 1842, 











ECONOMY! UTILITY! 
GZ Ink for 100 years from the 


Magic Inkstand 


Any color sent postpaid, on receip 
of by 








[wo DoLLars 
R. C, Root, Anthony & Coe, 
Sieticem, New Yo 
Send for la :containing 
testimonials. 








ABERDEEN 
Polished Granite Monuments, 


in RED and BLUE, from £5, free on board 
ship, for any port of America, 

INSCRIPTIONS ACCURATE and BEAUTIFUL.* 
Plans and Pricos free from JUHIN W. LEGGF, 
Seulptor, ABERDEEN, Scotland. 


B.T. BABBITT’S 


Pure Concentrated Potash, 
OR LYE, 


Of Double the Strength of uny other | 


SAPONIFYING SUBSTANCE, 

I have recent] a new method of ng m: 

Potash, or Lye, ae packing it only in Balls, the 

geting of Pah rik mucalycnl doe St fers te 
- iti co) a) 

ond’ in oo leer way. Directions in ish and German 

or making hard soft soap with this Potash, accompa- 

ying each package 


B.  - BABBITT; 

















te account of the most recent discoveries in science, 
of every fresh production 1m literature, and of the newest 
inventions in the practical arts, as well as to give a suc 
cinct and original record of the progress of political and 
historical events. 

the work has been begun after long and careful prelimi- 
nary labor, and with the most ample resources for carry- 
ing it on to a successful termination. 

None of the origmal stereotype plates have been used, 
but every page has been printed on new type, forming iv 
fact a new Cyclopeedia, with the same plan and compass 
as its predecessor, but with a far greater pecuniary expen- 
diture, and with such i ts in position as 
have been suggested by longer experience and enlarged 
knowledge. 





he which are int d for the first time 
in the present edition, have been added, not for the sake 
of pictorial effect, but to give greater lucidity and force to 
the explanations in the text. ‘They embrace all branche: 





paper published in the town where agent is, 
located will, as so »n as agency 1s established, be given an 
advertisement, advert.sing such agency and the Company, 
ani fully explaining the plans, puposes and objects of the 
Company. Such advertisement will continue in such 
papers as long as agency is sucessfully conducted. 

The Industria) Exhibition Company is the first to 
adopt the plan so long in use by the European govern- 
ments of issuing bonds when the prizcipal ismade secure 
and net risked, but where there is a chance fora large 
premium, an investment of $20 is sure to return to the in- 
vestor $21--one dollar more than cost—and the holder of a 
$20 Bond may obtain a premium either of $50, $100, $200 
8500, $1,°00, $3,000, $5,000, $10,0.0, $25,000 or $100,000 
The interest which is oridinarily distributed to all the 
bond-holders pro raia, is in this loan distiibuted by 
chance. The purchaser of a bond knows he will receive 
back his investment, with a small rate of interest added, 
and in consideration of taking this small rate of iaterest 
he has a chance in the above named premiums, which are 
simply the d'stribution of interest on the whole loan. 

Kach bond participates in four drawings each year, 


until it has drawn a premium, when it is surrendered, 





of science and of natural history, and depict the most 
famous and remarkable features of scenery, architecture 
and art, as well as the various processes of mechanics and 
manufactures. Although intended for instruction rathe: 
than embellishment, no pains have been spared to insur 
their artistic excellence; the cost of their execution 1s 
enormons, and it 1s believed they will find a welcome re 
ception as an admirable feature of the Cyclopedia, and 
worthy of its high character 

This work is sold to Subscribers only, payable on de 














livery of each volume. 1t will be completed in sixteen 
iarge octayo vol » eac’ taining about 800 pages, 
tulty illustrated with several thousand wood Engravings, 
and with colored Lith phic Maps. 
PRICE AND STYLE F BINDING 
In extra Clotk, per vol.... $5 00 
In Library er, per vol... - 600 
In Half Turkey Morocco, per vol.. - 700 


In Half Russia, extra gilt, per vol......+00. 8 00 
In Full Morocco, antique, gilt edges, per vol.10 00 
An Full Russia, per vol........cecescecseess10 00 
Four volumes now ready. Succeeding volumes until 
ompletion, will be issued once in two months. 

*,* Specimen pages of the “ American Cyclopedia,” 
showing type, i''ustrations, etc., will be sent gratis, op 
applicauion. 

First-Class Canvassing Agents Wanted. 
Address the Pyblishers, 


bl. APPLETON & CO., 
549 & 551 Broadway, NEW YORK. 








THE WALL STREET JOURNAL, 
Established 1852 


DEVOTED TO FINANCE, BANKS, 
RAILROADS, MINES and INSURANCE, 





. ts Published Every Saturday, bv 


JOHN HILLYER, 


14 and 16 Soutt Wiliiam Street, NEW YORK CITY 


GIVE DOLLANS PER 4NNUM in Advance 


the premium paid, and the bond cancelled. 

The Industrial Exhibition Company, under a specia 
charter, granted by the State of New Yors, is given au- 
thority to issue these bonds. The Legislature of the 
Stute, recognizing the great bencfits which will arise from 
the success of this enterprise, have exempted all the real 
estate and property of the Company from taxation and 
assesments for five years, and has also conferred other 
great privileges. 

Eveiy American who understands the purposes of this 
Company will, of a necesity, feel a pride in aiding it to « 
succe: sful termination. 

Each individual who buys a bond becomes an owner and 
an interested party, and when he views the structure . 
erected with his money can say, “I aided to erect in our 
country the most magnificent building the world ha 
ever seen, a paiace which, in truth, represents the indus- 
try, energy and mechanical genius of the American 
people.” 

The and the i tors of America are 
peculiarly interested in he success of this enterprise 
for the reason that it is to be their home, where all the 
inventions and can be exhibited and sold. 

The building will contain 5,320,000 square feet of space. 

Purchasers desiring Bonds before an agency is estab- 
lished where they reside, will communicate direct with 
this office, from where they can be supplied. i 

Parties desiring to act as agents or to purchase bonds 


fact 





ufatu 





will address 


INDUSTRIAL EXHIBITION CO., 
12 East 17th Street, 
(Between BROADWAY anv FIFTH AVENUE), 
NEW YORK CITY. 


Note—All moneys by draft on New York, or Express, 
or postal order—charges paid by sender. 














profit, HE’S 





64 te 84 Washington Street, New Yorr. 


THOMAS R. AGNEW, 
The Sensational Crocer ! 


For the Finest Teas, Coffees, Sugars and gen- 
eral Groceries, at the smallest shade of 


THF MAN. 


Warehouse, 39 Vesey Street, N. Y., 


Every Family should know it! 


T.R AGNEW, 9 ace no mistake, 


Formerly of Murray and Greenwich. 


THE NO. is'39. 

















THE ALBION. 

















OGEAN STEAMSHIPS. 


INSURANCE, 


INSURANCE. 











CUNARD LINE. 


The British and N. A, R, M. Steamships. 


BETWEEN 
LIVERPOOL, BOSTON, AND NEW YORK, 


Calling at Cork Harbor. 
Three Sailings every week—From New York every 
Wednesday and Saturday. From boston every ‘Tuesdays. 


Rates of Passage: 
FROM LIVERPOOL T0 NEW YORK OR BOSTON. 


Ry Steamers bony Carrying Steerage.—First Class, £26. 
Second Class, £ 

By Steamers Gusying Steerage.—First Class, 15, 17 and 
1 Guineas, according to accommodation. 
FROM NSW YOR OB BOSTON TO LIVERPOOL. 

First Class, $80, $100 and $130 Gold, according to ac- 
commodation. 

Return Tickets on favorable terms. 

‘Tickets to Paris, $15, Gold additional. 

Steerage, at lowest rates. 

Steerage tickets from Liverpool and Queenstown, and 
a * rts of Europe, at lowest rates. 

hrough Bulls of lading given for Belfast, Glasgow, 

mn. Antwerp, and other ports on the Continent, and 
for Mediterranean ports. 

For Freight and Cabin passage, apply at the Company’s 
Office,, 4 Bowling Green, N. Y. 

For one passage, at 111 Broadway, Trinity Build- 


2 
.* CHAS. G, FRANCKLYN, Avenr. 





ANCHOR LINE. 


CARRYING “we S, MAIL. 
New York c and Glasgow. 





STEAMER EVERY SATURDAY, 





From Company’s piers, 20 and 21 North River. N. Y.: 





pa seecescoee+ Saturday, Aug. 14, at 2 P.M. 
BOLIVIA . e “Saturday, Aug. 21, at# A. M, 
ELYSIA -, Saturday, Aug. 28, at 2 P. M. 





CALIEORNIA.............Saturday, Sept. 4, at 8.30 A.M, 


RATES OF PASSAGE—’ TO GLASGOW, LIVERPOOL, 
LONDONDERRY, QUEENSTOWN OR BELFAST? : 


Cabin Passage—$65, $75 ond $80, currency. 


INTERMEDIATE and STEERAGE at lowest rates. 


@23~ Drafts issued for any amount at current rates. 





Send for circulars, giving further aipeatien, to Com 
pany’s offices, 7 Bowling Green, New Yor« 
HENDERSON BROTHE RS, Agents. 


NATIONAL LINE OF STEAMERS 
To LIVERPOOL and QUEENSTOWN. 


NOTICE. 

This Company takes the Risk of Insurance (up to $500,- 
000 in gold) on each of its Vevsels, thus giving Passen- 
gers the best possible guarantee fur safety and avoidance 
of danger at sea. 

The most southerly route has always been adopted by 
this Company to avoil Ice and HeavLanps, 

Tons, 
aeeee A871 
5000 









BPAIN....0+0- CANADA, 


Wednesday, Liverpool every Wednesday, Queenstown 
every Thursday, and fortnightly to London direct from 
New York. 
Cabin passage to Liverpool..... seece 70 and $80 
Prepaid Cabin passage from F and Excursion 
tickets to Liverpool and return at lowest rates. 
Steerage passage at greatly reduced prices. 
Passengers booked to and from Liverpool, Cardiff, 
Bristol, Queenstown, Londonderry, Glasgow, London, 
oa Rotterdam, Gothenburg, Christiana, or Copen- 


The Steamships of this line ere fall-powered, and the 
largest in the Atlantic service leaving the port of New 
York. They are built in water-tight compartments, and 
are spar-decked, atfording every convenience for the com- 
fort of passeugers, and securing speed, safety and com- 
fort, with economy. 

For further particulars evely Fe oe Company’s office, 

F. ILURST, Manager, 
69 DROADWAT. NEW YORK, 





Notice to the Holders, of 
Arkansas State Bonds 


Orrice Stare Boarp or Finance, 
Litttx Rock, January 29th, 1875. 
UNDER A RECENT ACT OF THE 
Legislature of Arkansas the undersigned 
have been constituted a Board of Finance 
for the State, with authority to correspond 
with the holders of the bonds of Arkansas. 
in order to agree upon some uniform plan 
of consolidating and settling the just 
debts of the State. Holders of such bonds 
will do a favor to the Board by conferring 
with them at an early day. All letters 
addressed to them on the subject will 
receive proper attention. 
A. H, GARLAND, Governor. 
M. M. ROSE, 
G, N, PEAY, 
State Board of Finance 


y|}G .D. 1H. GILLESPIE, 


REMITTANCES 
To Great Britain and Ireland. 


TAPSCOTT’S 


Emigration and Foreign Exchange 
OFFICE, 
86 SOUTH STREET, NEW YORK. 


PASSAGE TICKETS to and from QUEENSTOWN 
and LIVERPOOL, and DRAFIS for £1 Sterling and up- 
wards, available in all parts of ENGLAND, IRELAND, 
SCOTLAND and WALES, issued at the Lowest Raves byg 


TAPSCOTT BROTHERS & CO., 
86 South Street, NEW YORK. 


-sNISURANGE, 


OFFICE OF THE 


PACIFIC MUTUAL 


Insurance Company, 
119 BRoaDpway, ™M™ YY. 
Corner of Cedar Street. 
NEW YORK, 
THE FOLLOWING STATEME 
tairs of the Company is published in yt #. with the 


requirements of Section 12 of its Charter . 
Outstanding Premiums Jar. 1, 
$91,546 78 


BTAiccccccccccecsenerescsess 
610,221 £9 




















ge - te 
OF THE Ait 






Premiums r 
to Dec. 31, t 





od from I, 
4, inc sive... 


‘Total amount of Marine Premiums.... $731,768 77 





This Company has issued no Policies, ex- 
cept on Cargo and Freight for the Voyage 
No risks have been taken upon HULLS 


OF VESSELS. 
Premvums marked off as earned during the 
PeT1IOd AS ADOVEreverseccecereverecccsreees 
Vaid for Losses, Expenses, and 

Rebates, less Savin &e.. 

during the same peri vazaes 8409, 588 14 
ce. ba remiums..., $82,7 

THE MPANt HaS Tae arene ASSETS 
Cash ha Bank eeeee.cccesecsseee$l55.U = 
United States and other stocks... .469,499 

Loans on Stocks, drawing interest193,300 4 





$612,795 St 





$817 870 01 
106,350 13 
50,128 73 


4€,018 93 


ee Te 
SIX PER CENT. INTEREST on the outstanding Cer 
tificates of profits will be paid to the holders thereot, o: 
their ep ner en and after TUESDAY, the 
2nd day of February 
THE UNKEDEEMED. BALANCE OF THE CERTI 
FICALES OF FHKE COMPANY, OF THE ISSUE OF 
1867, AND THIRTY PER CENT. OF THE ISSUE OF 
868, will be redeemed and paid im cash to the holders 
thereot, or their legal representatives, on and after 
TUESDAY, the 2nd day of February, from which date 
interest thereon will cease. The certificates to be pro- 
duced at the time of payment and cancelled to the 
extent redeemed. 
A dividend in Scrip of FIFTY PER CENT 

declarea on the amount of Earned Premiums toi 
the year ending December 3ist, 1874, which may be 


Premium Notes and Bills deceivavle....... 
Subseription Notes in Advance ot Premiums 
Reinsurance and Claims due the Company 
estimated At.sce coccccccecctocccsoccoes 


| entitled to participate. Certificates for which will be is 


sued on and after TUESDAY, the 6th day of April next} 
By order of the Board, 


TRUSTEES: 

WILLIAM LECONEY, 
WILLIAM A. HALL, 
THEO, W. MORRIS, 
THOUS. B MERRICK, 
GEORGE A. MEYER, 
WALTER Ii. LEWIS, 





JOEN K. MYERS, 
il. B, CLAFLIN, 


A. 8S. BARNES, 
WM. T BLODGETT, 
JOUN A, BARTOW, 


ALEX. M. EARLE, GEORGE W. SMITH, 
FRANCIS MORAN, HENRY D. ROLPH, 
WM. HEGEMAN, JOHN H, CLARK, 
JAMES R. TAYLOR, J, Lane H. DUNHAM, 
ADAM T. BRUCE, VI M. BATES, 
ALBERT B. STRANGE, RICHARD P, BRUFF, 
A. AUGUSTUS LOW, FRANKLIN EDSON, 


FRANUIS PAYSON, 
JEHIAL READ, 

JOHN Rh. WALLER, 
JOHN. K. MYERS, President. 
WM. LECONEY, Vice-President. 


Tuomas HAE, Secretary. 


NEW YORE 


Loan and Indemnity Company, 
9229 roadway, corner Barelay Street, N.Y. 


Capital $1,000,000. 


Transact 8 GENBRAL BANKING BUSIN "ss, 
Receive DEPOSITS subject to CNECK AT SIGHT 
paying I. TEREST on DAILY BALAN@ES, 
CHECKS on this Company pass through 
the OL KAKHING 1: OUSE, 
Keeeave TKUSTS and FINANOIAL AGENCIES 
ks p trapefer-booka, register STOCKS, and act as TRUS- 
) LBs for RAILROADS and other corporations and for 


| in lividuals. 
WILJIAM RB. FOSTER, Pr>sident. 


STEPHEN L. MERCHAN1 
JAMES L, HATHAWAY, 




















ANDREW McKINNEY, Vice President. 
IDIRECTOS: 
Charles Stanton, T. W. Park, 
John H. Obeever, Prosper P. ya 
Abe Denison, Wile 
George ti. Mussel, T. Opten, 
WithamH. Breeden pe wen nai 
John G. Hoyt, George FA. Brown, 
William Foster, Jr., Christopher Meyer, 
G@. M, Van Nort, GQ, P. Lowray, 
A. McKinney, William H., Foster, 








JUiIN T. BANKER, Seoretary- 





ATLANTIC 


New York, 
Office 51 Wall Street. 


ORGANIZED, 1842. 


INLAND NaviGaATion Risks, 


payable in England. 





Policies are more than 


TEN MILLION DOLLARS. 





the assured, and are divided annually, 
upon the Premiums terminated during 
‘ertificates for which are 
issued, bearing interest until redeemed. 
J. D. JONES, President. 

CUARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 

W. H. H. MOORE, Second Vice-President, 
J. H,. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


24th Annual Report 


—OF THE- 


MANHATTAN 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
OF NEW YORK, 


156 and 158 Broadway. 


the year, 








Income For the Year 1874. 

for Premiums, Extra Premiums, &c...,.... 1,542,132 00 
Por Intercst....... Pree ee 580,970 46 
For Interest, &c., ACCru@d..... 02 sees oe 233,488 49 





$2,405,6.0 73 
Disbursements. 
Paid for Ciams by Death on 
Policies and Payment of An- 














NUITIO® .cecerecccrrccseresece $594,384 C9 
Pad tir Dividends, Return 

Fremiums, Purchased Poli- > 

cies, ani Interest on Divi- 

end. BO _..ccccscccessevcses 462,190 98 
Total amount returned 

to Policy-holders, $1,056,424 98 
Paio tor Expenses Salanes, 

Taxes, Medical Exam ners’ 

Fees, Commissions........ 295,508 58 

wwnaaiiamettis 351,933 £6 
Assets. 

Ca th in Bank. Trust Company, 

and on hand.ccccocesseccoes $60,320:7 
Bonds ant Mortgages, and In- 

terest accrued on eame.,.. . 5,158, 67 $7 
Loans on Policies in force...... 2,279,728 08 
United States and New York 

State Stocks..ccee...-seeeree 708,256 00 
Quarterly end Semi-Annual 

Preraiums deferred, and Pre- 

miums and Interest in course 

of collection and transmie- 

BION... .ccccceeess eescccese 513,004 24 
Temporary Loans on Stocks 

and Bonds (Market va'ue of 

the Securities, $S01,278.. 644,980 47 
Interest due to date, and all 

other property.... eco eo 26,705 95 

Gross Assets.. sescoese $9, 690,75) 48 

Regerve me: uivedt for ail rol 

in force, Carlisle4 per Gat. 67, 415,083 19 
Clsims by death not Legh ~ +» 239,990 00 
Dividends uvpaid and 

ALY -coccccccsecse.cescoce 199,°8 12 
$7,852, 


078 71 
Undivided Surplus. - - - + > + $1,837,677 17 


The Manhattan tavitie a on a comparison with other first 
class Companies as to the following p:rticu!ars 

The large excess of Assets over ite Liabilities. 

The small Ratio of Expenses to [acome. 

Care in the selection of Risks, shown in the small per 
centage of death claims. 

Prudence aud Skill io Management. 

Justice and Liberality in the Payment of Losses and 
Dividends, 

The even and uninterrupted success of its operations 
for a quarter of a centu 

The interest account exceeds the c} aims paid, 

No portion of the busiuess of this company has been 
derived from teinsuring (ie msks of unsuccessful com. 
panies. 


SENRY STOKES, President, 

C. ¥. WEMPLE, Vice-President 
J. L. HALSRY, Secretary. 
8. N. STEBBINS Actuary. 





H. Y. WEMPLE, 


EH BSTOKES,” | Asst Secretaries 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 


[INSURES AGAINST MARINE AND 


And will issue Policies making Loss 


{ts Assets for the Security of its 


The profits of the Company revert to 


OFFICE OF THE 


Mercantile Mutual 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 


35 WALL STREET, ™. ¥. 


NEW YORK, January 2ist, 1875. 
THE FOLLOWING STATHMENT UF THE AFFAIRS 
of the Company on tue 31st December, 1874, is published 
in conformity with ths provi:ions of its Charter : 


Outstanding premiums December 3st, 1373.5 246,9 0 93 
Premiums Teoteed from January |.t to or 
cember 21: 4 UBT beewereesseee-weescss sese- 1,378,826 06 


—— 
Total Promiums.,... ....ccceccceees $12 4776 99 
Amount of premiums earned from January 

Ist to ber 3ist, 1874 -- $1,491,0'9 20 
Less return premiums....... ied 27 
Net earned premiums..... an$l 313,615 93 93 
Paid during the same period : Losses, ‘Com- 
missions, Expenses and Ke-Insurance, less 


BALVAZES oo ccc cece ccccccscccsoccsscecses.« 






1,065,183 89 


“gu, 43,427 Ca 
Paid cash dividend to stockholders, 


August lst «+ seeercess $20,(00 Ov 
Paid cash revatement to dealers ......$155,755 29 


Tt. Company has the following Assets 
Cash in banks and with ba Kers.: $32, 137 49 
United States, state, Bauk 
other Stocks. ° ont ato 
Interest ‘jue on “Investments. secee 5,968 24 
Preminm Notes and Premiums in 

course of collection... . ..+.+0+++ 463,839 89 
Re-insurance and salviges due, and 
scrip of other companies ....... 38, ae 00 00 


$997,662 62 62 


A Semi-Annual Dividenu of FIVE (5) PER CENT. wil\ 
be paid to the stockholders, or their legal representatives 
on and after MONDAY, January 2d5tb, 1875. 


TRUSTEES: 
JAVFS }REALAND, FRANCIS HATHAWAY 
SAMUEL WILLETS, 
ROBERT L. TAYLOR, 
WILLIAM T. FROST, 
WILLIAM WATT 
JAS. D. FISH, 
KLLWOOD WALTER, 
D. COLDEN MURRAY, 
ZAMURL 1. HAM, 
BRYCE GRA iY. 


LM 
Wiliam, NELSON, Jn., 
HAROLD DOLLNER, 
JOSEPH WILLETS, 


—. SLAG@. 
EDWARD MERRITT, 
—— T. WILLETS, 
1. EDGERTON, 
HENRY Rk. KUNGARDT 
JOUN S. WILLIAMS, 
CHAKLES DIMON 
PAUL N. SPOFFORD, 
JAMES DOUGLAS, 
WILLIAM B,. SCOTT, 
ELLWOOD WALTER, Presideat. 
ARCH, G. MONTGOMERY, Jr. 
Vice-President, 
ALANSON W., HEGH 
Secona \ lce-P resident 
(, J, DFSPARD, Secretary. 


__ STEEL PENS, 

















) 


TTErrrers 
Taye 








MANUFACTORY OF THE 


SPENCERIAN PENS! 
BIRMINGHAM, England, 





SWAN QUILL Action! 
SPENCERIAN 


(STEEL PENS. 


- ‘These Fens are comprised im 15 numbers ; of the Num. 
Bs Onx Pen alone, we sold more than 


5,000,000 
in 1873, 


and the sale is continually increasing’ 
They are of superior English make, and are justly cle- 
berated for their elasticity, duratility and evenness: of 
voint. For sale by the trade generaiiy. 
GS To accommodate those who may wish to try these 
Pens, we will send a Sample Card, containing all of the 15 
numbers, by mail on receipt of 25 cents. 


IVISUN BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & C0., 


138 and 140 Grand Street, N. V., 
a 


OFFICES TO LET, 


WITH ALL THE MODERN IMPROVEMED 
SPLENDID LIGHT anv VENTILATION, SUITABL: 


For Banks, Bankers, Brokers, Merchants, Law- 

yers, Railway, Insurance and other Companies, 

38, 39, 420, 42, sa Nes, 66.08. 69, Sn, 73.78 & Os 
BROADWAY, 

Nos. 5,7, 17, 10, 34, 36, 49,53 NEW STREKT. 


Nos. 4, 6. 11, 17, 19, 31 & 38 BROAD STREET. 
Nos. 55 and 57 EXCHANGE PLAUCK, 


ALL NEAR WALL STREET- 


And Nos,4and 19 WALL STREKT. 

APPLY AT THE OFFICE OF 
EDWARD MATTHEWS, 
4 and 6 BROAD STREET, N. Y. 


























